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The National Oorrespondence Normal, Inquire into our method, satisfy yourself of our 


Te uae popeonyy Science* Teach e rs’ Age n cy. 


reliability, and then join us. 


FRED DICK, Manager, Denver, Colorado. 












































rade, History, Pedagogy, Book-keeping 
; Shorthand, ete., tostudents by mail. - ——-- 
y Degree, Diploma, and Review 
12mo, Courses. 1000 enrolled last year. 
re Send for Free Catalocue. FLAGS. Size Price. Size Price. Size. Price. Size. Price. 
gents wantes Pe ao a - ea od " ne 
Ag pode: =. csnthtaasiaaidii. | 3x5 feet $1 45 5x10 feet $3 40] 8x15 feet $6 70 10x20 feet. $10 75 
hioxo °° | LJomee 9 °° | S50R-OnI6 “* | 7 i5peesco “ 12 25 
oy ’ 4x6 2 OG86x10 °° | S850 Suis ** 7 ispiexes *" 15 00 
a standard American Brand. | |} 4x7 2 256x12 ‘| 450) 9x18 “* | 87591-x25 “* | 1850 
, Fy Established 1860, | 4x8“ 2 50 7x12 ‘5 25 es . | 8 25 15x30 " 21 50 
% ’ Writefor| | 5x8 2 8098x12 5 60910x18 | 9 75§20x30 28 00 
Price List to | a 
J. A. JOEL & CO., BEST ALL-WOOL U.S. STANDARD BUNTING. Lowest Pricesin the U.S 
88 Nassau St., N.Y. Mention Am. Jour. of Education. 
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mS Ele rsecttssstte —-- JQSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
a) ie SFEEL PENS... THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD 
| ic; ; FOR SCHOOL WORK OF ALL SORTS: 
SAL)! imitated by many, excelled or equaled 604 E. F., 404, 303, G01 E. E., 351, and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 
3 wv by Aéne. Sample card, 26 different FOR THE MODERN VERTICAL, WRITING: 
ag numbers, for all styles of writing, sent 1045 (VERTICULAR), 1046 (VERTIGRAPH) and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT), 
ly xg MOST DURABLE. MOST ECONOMIC. 


DS 


post-paid on i ; 
P on: ee of 10 cents. Accelerated progress is a saving of time ; Gillott’s Pens pay for 
Ask for “26” card, themselves by the time they save. 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
: 2s Lawrence Scientific School <p> Ringer an a 
» Ux OFFERS COURSES IN Pie , " + 
> gk Pied Miniaiinaeatne Given tate hy I. Why are the Prang Courses so popular for public schools? 
Sy} Mechanical Engineering. Geology ; | Because they meet the actual needs of schools under all sorts of 
: Xe Electrical Engineering. Biology. | Se) varying conditions. : 
: Ny Mining and Metallurgy. General Science. Il. How do the Prang Courses meet different conditions? 
‘ a pene ie nema Physiol Science for ee With different sets of helps for teachers and pupils. 
ee Anatomy anc *hysio ogy (as a preparation for s 
. xs Medical Schools). Ill, Why are the Prang Courses approved by educators and 
WK For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to practical teachers ? 
ri se _M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, Because they develop children’s powers of observation, thought 
RRO N.S, SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass. and manual expression, and because they help out all the other 
1 lines of school work. 
Mr 


1V. Why are the Prang Courses approved by artists? 
Chicago Kindergarten College, 7 Because ey make a poietot cuitioating children’s appreciation 


of beauty and of developing children’s power to put feeling for 
ae beauty into all the works of their hands. 
Miss ELIZABETH HARRISON, Principal. 


Combines College Course and a Profession. V. Why are the Prang Courses successfal in actual experience? 
One, two, three, four years’ courses, Faculty Because they are the embodiment of the best ideas and most 


Mrs. J. N. CROUSE, Director. 










numbers seventeen. Students prepared for practical experiment of MANy of the leading Directors and Su- 
Kindergartners, Supervisors and Training | pervisors in different parts of the country; not merely theory or 
A Teachers. Kindergarten principies adapted to merely one person’s experience. 
noe Primary work. No field offers such opportuni- For particulars regarding these courses of instruction, materials 1eded and helps obtainable, 
ties to young women. . | address the publishers, 
addres for Currientums THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 
Chicago Kindergarten College, Dep. F, | 646 Washington Street, 5 West Eighteenth Street, 151 Wabash Avenue 
10 VanBuren St., Chicago, Il. BOSTON. NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 
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Physicians, Ministers, 

and all others inter- 

ested in educational 

J literary or scientific 

work, should write for announcement of Central 
University Correspondence School, giving courses for 
Home Study leading to degrees of B.S., M.S., Ph.B., 
Ph.D., etc,, etc. Also a special course for ladies 


who wish to qualify themselves for positions as 
trained nurses or companions—places of honor 
and profit await graduates of this department 
Address the secretary, 
ALBERT MORLAN, Indianapolis, Ind. 










Makes Any Bevel or ~ 
Length of Point on Any 
Kind of Pencil or Crayon, 


A CHILD CAN USE IT. | 


Hardened and Tempered Razor Steel. Simp 

es , stron gest and most effective Sharpener ever 
made; no soiled fingers. Can be carried loose 
in pocket. Weighs ‘4 ounce. 

Bishop John H. Vincent, Chancellor of the 
Chautauquan System of Education,writes us, “It 
is an admirable device.” 

“Received the ‘Slot’ Pencil Sharpener yester- 
day. I SHARPENED FIFTY PENCILS IN THIRTY 
MINUTES without breaking one point.’’ Mary E. 
Kennedy, Teacher Public School, Oshkosh, Wis 

Get it of your stationer or Dealer for 15 Cents, 
or nickeled sample mailed for eight 2c. stamps. 
Two sharpeners sent on receipt of fourteen Zc. 
stamps. Heavily silver plated sharpeners 25 cts 
each. A combined Sharpener, “Stiletto” En 
velope Opener, Paper Cutter, etc., # inches long, 
mailed for 50c., or twenty-six 2c. stamps. Every 
sharpener guaranteed. 


ABLE & WILLING MFG. CO., 


2380 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





You 
can 
learn to 
write a 


Beautiful 
Hand 


and 
acquire 
a good 
knowledge 
of Book- 
keeping 
ina 
short 
time by 
apply 
ing yourself at 
HOME at ODD TIMES. 
12 Lessons by 


Mail $2.00 
24 Lessons by 
Mail $3.50 
2 Lessons per 
fe weeks for 6 
months $7.00 
b 12 Lessonsin 


¢_ Bookk’pg....$4.00 

cw “24Lessonsin | 

‘ Bookk’ py...$7.00 

Resolutions En- 

grossed in any 
style at reason- 
able rates. 

Please state whether you want Vertical or 

Slant writing. Address, 


S. E. GUTTERRIDGE, 
220 Odd Fellows’ Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


iT PAYS 


rose. A WRITE 


Journalists and authors win mon- 
ey, fame and power. Men and 
women can qualify themselves fo 
pesewens literary work during their 
eisure hours. Practical training in 
reporting, editing and story writing 


at home. 
BY MAIL, 


























TAUGHT 


JOURNALISM ssa 


Thorough knowledge of newspaper 
work. Actual experience from the 
start. Corps of instructors com posea 
of eminent journalists. An instruc- 
tive book, giving full 
mailed free. 
National Correspondence Institute (Ine.) 
68 Second National Bank Bullding, 
Washington, D. C, 
et a 





details, 
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AMERICAN 
SPLANE COMPANY 


CHICAGO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


School Apparatus 


and Supplies. 


Best Goods. Lowest Prices. 
INQUIRIES CHEERFULLY ANSWERED. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 


For descriptive pamphlet apply to, 


M. CHAMBERLAIN, Cambridge, Mass. 











best that could 


y INDIANA BICYCLE COM 
INDIANAPOLIS; IND. 


x 
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IRE BRERBRERIRBELE 


WAVERLY BICYCLES 
‘s RUN EASIEST. 


; No owner of a Waverly Bicycle 
ever regretted his purchase. 
rider of a Waverly ever felt 


Vest Pocket Rules of Order 


A COMMON-SENSE BOOK 


on an every day basis, for Literary Sacieties, 
Debating Clubs, and general use. Compiled 
from the best authorities,and containing just the 
information needed, in a concise and compact 
form. Rules for debate; how to open and to close 
a meeting; duties and rights of members and 
officers; what can be debated, or amended; 
questions of privilege, etc. Sample copy post- 
paid, cloth binding, 25« 

Vertical Copy Books 
Blanks etc. 

Send for price-list and terms for 


Spelling and Dictation 


samples, 
AINSWORTH & COMPANY, 


112 Wabash Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILL, 


RELIEF 
MAPS. 


Systematic Collec- 
tions, Mineralogy, 
fieology, Zoology, 
for schools of all 
grades, Lantern 
Slides, &c. 





WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS, 


Minerals, Rocks and Invertebrate 
Animals 


at one-half the usual price 40 minerals in good 
case, or 40 rocks with duplicate rragments, for 
$2.00. WA types of invertebrate for $3.50 Each col- 
lection accompanied with text book of 60 pages. 
Send for circulars. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 


612 17thSt., N. W., Washington, D, C 
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CHOICE SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. 


AND THE ISLANDS OF THE SEA, 

perBAUY of The World and Its People. By 
Fva M.C. KELLOGG. Edited by LARKIN DuN- 
Ton, Head Master Boston Normal School. 
12m0.488 pp., cloth, 150 illustrations; 4 maps. 
Introductory price, 68 cents. Graphic pen- 

ictures of strange places and stranger peo- 

ples in all quarters of the globe; full of nov- 
elty and diversity. 
FE IN ASIA. 
Book VI. of The World and Its People. By 
MaRY CATE SMITH. 828 pp.; over 80 illustra- 
tions 60 cents. The story of the vast conti- 
nent, where religion and civilization had 
their birth, leads us with increasing interest 
from country to country. 7 F 

Other volumes of this valuable series of Geograph- 
ical Readers. —First Lessons, 36 cts.; Glimpses 
of the Worlds 386 cts.; Our Own Country, 50 
cts.; Our American Neighbors, 60 cts. Mod ern 
Europe, 60 cts.; Views in Africa, 72 cts. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Puatisuers, 


NATURE IN VERSE, 
A Poetry Reader for Children, Compiled by 
Mary I. Lovejoy. 12mo, 319 pages, illus- 
trated, cloth, 72 cents. A very attractive 
collection of dver 270 choice poems on na- 
ture, by leading English and American 
poets. 


TWILIGHT STORIES. 
By Evizanetu EB. FoutkKe. Small 4to, with 
30 original illustrations, cloth, 36 cents. 
Original stories and verse for children of six 
to ten years; charmingly told and daintily 
illustrated. 


THE PLANT BABY AND ITS FRIENDS, 
By Kate Louise BROWN. Small 4to. 155 
pages. Cloth, 48 cents. A fascinating nature 
book for primary grades; the beginnings of 
botany in the form of delightful talks, stories 
and poems. Exquisitely illustrated and 
bound, 











WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


W. S. CHAPLIN, LL, D., Chancellor. 
COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS : 





I UNDERGRADUATE DE- 
PARTMENT. 
1704 Washington Avenue. 
WHICH INCLUDES 
. THE COLLEGE. 
M. S, SNOW, A, M., DEAN, 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
K. A. ENGLER, Pu.D., DEAN. 


DEGREES: 





Bachelor of Arts. 

Bachelor of Science. 

Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering. 

Bachelor ot Science in Mechanical Engi- 

neering. 

Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineering. 

Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy. 

Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. 

The usual higher degrees, 
Entrance examinations Monday and Tuesday, 
June 18 and 14, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 
20 and 21, 1895. 


Pres 


Il. HENRY SHAW SCHOOL 
OF BOTANY. 


1724 Washington Avenue, 
WM. TRELEASE, S. D., PROFESSOR IN CHARGE, 


III. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS. 






































Lucas Place and 19th Street. 
HALSEY C. IVES, DIRECTOR. 


IV. LAW SCHOOL. 
1417 Locust Street. 
W. S. CURTIS, LL. B., DEAN, 


the two years’ course. 


Entrance examination Wednesday, Sept. 21 


Degree of LL. B. conferred at the completion of 


V. ST. LOUIS MEDICAL COL- 
LEGE. 


1806 Locust Street. 
H. H: MUDD, M. D., DEAN. 


Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 20 and 21, 1898. 


VI. MISSOURI DENTAL COL- 
LEGE. 
1814 Locust Street. 
H. H. MUDD, M. D,, Dean. 


Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept, 20 and 21, 1898, 


VII. SMITH ACADEMY. 


Washington Avenue and 19th Street. 
Cc. P, CURD, A.M., PRINCIPAL. 


A Preparatory School for Co'lege, Polytechale 
School and Business. 

Entrance examinatlon Saturday, June 12, Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 19-21, 1898, 


VIII. MANUAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 
Washington Avenue and 18th Street. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, Pu. D., Director. 


This is a School for Boys, not less than fourteen 
years old. A three year’s course, including Eng- 
lish Studies, Drawing, Carpentry, Pattern-making, 
Blacksmithing, Machine-work and the mamage 
ment of the Engine. 

Entrance examination Thursday morning, June 
16, Friday, Sept. 16, 1898. 


IX. MARY INSTITUTE. 
Beaumont and f-e-ust Streets. 
EDMUND H. SEARS, A. B., PRINCIPAL. 


A completely equipped School for Girls. 
Entrance examination Tuesday and Wednes- 


UNIVERSITY | 


OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI 
FOUNDED IN 1840. 


Has departments of Language, Science, His 
Economics, Philosophy and Pedagogics, History. 
of law, Medicine, Engineering, (civil, electric and 
mechanical), Agriculture, Horticulture, Entomol- 
ony: Veterinary Science and Mechanic Arts, all at 
Columbia, Mo: Instruction is given in military 
Science and Tactics also, and Stenography an 
Business Forms. All departments open to women. 
Fees small. Campus contains ten buildings, sup- 
plied with water, steam heat and electricity. New 
greenhouse and ee of horticulture, botany 
and entomology. New laboratories of phystology 
bacteriology and pathology in the medical depart- 
ment, Furniture, library and equipment for sclen- 
tific and technical work all new Fifty-nine 
professors and Instructors in the whole University. 
Examination for entrance will be held at Columbia 
during the four days preceding the opening of the 
university. For cadetship, apply to your senator 
or representative. (The School of Mines and Met- 
allurgy, at Rolla, is a department of the lniver- 
sity) For catalogue, address IRVIN SWITZLER, 
Registrar, Columbia, Mo. 





R. H. JESSE, LL. D., President. 
ILLINOIS 
Medical College 





ee —the Chicago Summer School 
e 1cine of Medicine. A regular Med- 
ical College, holding sessions 
from March to September. 
a Four years’ graded course. 
during atories. Abundant dissecting 
material. Living costs one- 
third less than in Winter. No 
other great city has q climate 
{ € allowing study all Summer, 
Co-educational. Recognized 
by the Illinois State Board of 
ealth. Apply to 
TEACHERS. 
-»»-HOWTO... 
Know Our Common 
Rocks and [linerals 
Enables any one to find the names of all the 
Rocks and Minerals found in our drift, and those 
met with in ordinary collections. This is just 
ook a set of thirty (30) specimens of minerals 
to illustrate Economic Geography. These con- 
sist of ores of the more important metals, build- 
ing-stone, etc., making in all a very valuable 
collection, Each specimen is on a separate card 
which gives its name, locality, use and compo- 
sition. Book and Minerals, 50 cents. Book 
alone, 20 cents, Write to the author, 


Twenty Professors. Excellent 
clinics. Well-equipped Labor- 
W.F. Waugh, A.M.,M.D.,Dean 
uimmer. ov H.H. Brown, M. D., Secy, 
103 State St., Chicago. 
what the teacher needs to give interest and 
ery to his excursion. There is sent with the 
PROF. W. J. BRINCKLEY, Ph. D., 
BFFINGHAMNL, ILL 


FREE! FREEI! 


A sheet of 40c. music sent 

to any one sending their 

name and address. . 
Send 3c. for postage to 


W. G. RIDLEY & CO., 
171 Randolph St., CH1caco 





To correspond with teachers 
and employers. Have filled 
vacancies in 17 states. Operates 
in every State. 


Wanted 





day, Sept. 20 and 21, 1893. 





GEO. M. BARTLETT, Secretary. 


ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
H. N. ROBERTSON, Proprietor, P. O. Box 203, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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Beautiful Pictures. we 


FOR SOCTS. $1. fer 100, Postpaid. 


THE PERRY PICTURES 
FOR 


0 


Pictures of Washington, Martha Washington, Capitol, White House, Mt. 
Vernon, Monument, Washington Elm, Washington Crossing the 
Delaware. 

Lincoln, his home, his statue. 

Longfellow, his birthplace, home, Longfellow mansion, his daughter, his 
armchair, ‘The Village Blacksmith.” 

Lowell, his home. 

__ Every school room should have a set. In book form for 35 cents. You 
will be delighted with them. Send stamp forcatalogue and three beautiful 
samples of the Perry Pictures for use in schools—175 subjects. See our 
“Poets and Their Pomes. Send stamps or money order. 


Address—-Mrs, E. M. PERRY, 
Be sure to mention this paper. 101 Tremont St., MALDEN, MASS, 





BROWN’S COMMON SCHOOL 
‘«*EXAMINER AND REVIEW.” 


Prepared by a number of 
County and City Superinten- 
dents. It contains nearly 3,000 
questions and answers on Or- 
thography Arithmetic, U. S. 
History, Physiology, Philoso- 
phy, Reading, Grammar, Bot- 
any, Zoology, Theory and 
Practice of Teaching, Physical 
Geography Civil Government, 
Penmanship, Geography. Se- 
lected from over 8,000 Examin- 
ation Papers. Used by State, 
County, and City Superinten- 
dents in the examination of 
teachers and pupils. An- 
swered in the clearest and most 
concise manner. The ques- 
tions are arranged as nearly as 
possible according to gradation. Designed for Examiners, Teach- 
ers, Pupils, and Institute Conductors, and all who desire to pass 
a creditable examination. Full cloth binding, 373 pages. 


PRICE, $1,253 to teachers, $1.00, postpaid. 














SPECIAL OFFER. 


For a short time we will send this—the best 
Question Book ever published—by mail postpaid and 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION one year 
for $1.25. 

PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 
ST. LOUIS. 


THE LAWTON 
Simplex Printer. 


NO WASHING REQUIRED. 


Used by 

Thousands of og 
Superinten- Device of 
dents, Teachers the Age for 
and Schooi Teachers 
Omcers 





Reliable, Cleanest and Cheapest Dupli- 
cating Process in Existence. 


It is the simplest and cheapest process ever invented. Its 
work is an exact fac simile of ordinary writing. Drawings can be 
reproduced in several colors at one printing. One hundred copies 
of the original can be produced in twenty minutes. opies of ex- 
amination questions; the words of a song; problems for the class; 
programs of school exercises, any kind of work can be duplicated 
on this printer. Send for price-list, samples of work, etc. Look 
out for imitations. Make sure that you get the ‘‘Lawton Printer.” 
Take no other if you want a perfect one, Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 


20 Vesey St., NEW YORK. 59 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, 





bs) 


A BEAUTIFUL GIFT. 


EVANGELINE « A PRETTY 


eet = SURPRISE.a4 


Our beautifully illustrated and 
charmingly bound edition of Longfel- 
low’s ‘‘Evangeline’’ has proved a 
pretty surprise for booklovers, and 
has had an immense sale. Now we 
have a new edition printed in larger 
type with more and finer illustrations, 
printed on fine and heavy paper, gilt 
top, remarkably handsome cloth bind- 
ing. No illustrated edition was pre: 
viously published at less than $1.50. 











This pretty edition we sell at 40 cents, postpaid. 


It has 30 full page and 3I half page 
Engravings. 



































as 





PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 


Second and Vine Streets, 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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sins ~ SMITH ileal dividuality. Coercing it is always a doubtful 





problem, although this may become an impera- 
Saeco ine, Bn AN csc ates ~ $1.00 tive duty when there is a tendency away from 
on ion Sane a SR A ” the absolute ethical standard. Strength of in- 
se oe dividuality is one of the powers of life and is 
synonymous with character.” 


J. G. REYNOLDS, MANAGING EDITOR. 
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THE BACKWARD BOY. 





The dull pupil, as President Garfield used to 
say, is the one who should have the most help, 
j oe esate the most sympathy, the greatest care, and 
ly a time for patriotic teaching in the schools. should receive the greater part of the time 
Clustering around the names of Washington, allotted to the recitation. It almost takes the 


Lincoln, Lowell and Longfellow is to be found wisdom of a Solomon and the patience of a 
much of our American history and literature. 


D : + L saad Job to so teach a class of pupils that each and 
PO EE Ere. Let FOUL CaTeeEM ex every one receives the truth and inspiration in 
tend all through the month. 


such measure as he is able to assimilate and 
take on mental growth. 

A child naturally loves study—loves to learn The dull pupil should not be allowed ta drop 
something new—is hungry for knowledge. If out of the class until it is positively known that 


he cannot by careful training be made to keep 





February, the shortest month, is pre-eminent- 


a el TE ie 


—— 





oe 


he is not—if he hates study, he has been taught 








to hate it and is therefore intellectually sick. A up with the work of the class. 
poor appetite for knowledge is a bad mental When, however, it becomes necessary from \ 
symptom just as a poor appetite for food is a sickness or whatever cause that a pupil has to 
; bad physical symptom. “To scold a child for be dropped from his classes it becomes a great : 
7 ‘gagging,’ ” at a lesson is just as bad as to re- problem what shall be done with him. To put 
7 buke a child for being sick at the stomach. him in a lower class is often more disastrous 
) to the pupil than to leave him in his present 
| Speaking of preserving the individuality of classes and in most,schools there is no other 
the child, Supt. Soldan in his report very truly provision made for him. 
says: At Waukegan, IIl., they are trying to solve 
“Education should always preserve the valid this problem by adding to the regular depart- 
parts of the child’s individuality, the strength of ments in each school an “ungraded depart- 
character slumbering within him, as actual and ment.” This is also for the benefit of those 
| real elements of his personality and life. There who have not been to school for several years fH 
is no greater or more difficult problem in prac- and who now desire to avail themselves of 
tical education than the question of where to school privileges, but who do not seem to class 


encourage and where to curb and repress in- well in any of the regular departments; for 
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those who have completed the grammar grades 
and who do not desire to take the regular work 
of the high school, but are anxious to become 
more proficient in the so-called common school 
branches; and for all pupils aver fourteen years 
of age and less than twenty-one, whose educa- 
tion, in the judgment of the superintendent, can 
be better provided for in this department than 
in other departments of the school. In this 
new department special emphasis is placed on 
the practical side of education. The arithmetic 
of the farm, of the workshop and of the store is 
made prominent, and this is suppiemented by 
teaching elementary bookkeeping and other 
features of commercial life. There is given 
enough work in manual training to assist the 
pupil in relating his school work to any trade or 
occupation in which he may expect to engage. 
In Germany the needs of this class are recog- 
nized, and it is time they were recognized here 
in the United States which takes such a just 
pride in having the grandest public school sys- 
tem in the world. 





N. E. A. DEPARTMENT OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE. 





The Superintendence meeting at Chatta- 
nooga February 22-24, will no doubt be one 
of the largest educational gatherings every 
held in the South. The programme is a strong 
one in every respect and brings together the 
leading educators from all over the United 
States. Among some of the leading subjects 
we notice “A Conference on Educational 
Problems in the South,” conducted by G. G. 
Bond, of Athens, Ga. This conference will be 
something of an eye-opener to some of our 
Northern teachers and we believe it wilP re- 
sult in a better understanding of the education- 
al difficulties of the entire country. The very 
important problem of school hygiene will be 
introduced by G. V. Buchanan, of Sedalia, Mo., 
and Dr. Wm. A. Mowry, of Hyde Park, Mass. 
Dr. F. Louis Soldan, of St. Louis, and Supt. 
J. R. Preston, of Water Valley, Miss., and 
others will take part in the discussion. We 
hope that State Supt. John R. Kirk will bring 
along his model country school house and set 


— 
it up before the superintendents as a plain ab. 
ject lesson in heating and ventilation. 

One of the most valuable features of the 
meeting will be the conference of “Grading 
and Promotion with Reference to the Individ. 
ual Needs of Pupils.” 

The article which has been going the rounds 
of the press entitled “The Lock-Step in Edu- 
cation,” has prepared the way for this discus- 
sion to bring out many points that will be of 
lasting benefit to the schools. Many schools 
are practicing the plan of individual promo- 
tions, but we are sorry to say that the large 
majority are still following the old beaten 
track of class promotions at the end of the 
term only. Supt. W. J. Shearer, of Elizabeth, 
N. J., who has been studying and using the 
individual plan of promotion for some years 
will certainly be able to give some valuable 
points. The people of Chattanooga are doing 
everything they can to prepare’ to entertain 
in a royal manner all who come to this meet- 
ing. Many of the educators are planning for 
side-trips to the historical battle fields, Mam- 
moth Cave and other places of interest. We 
believe it will be a paying investment for 
School Boards not only to allow their superin- 
tendent time for attending the meeting, but 
also to allow him something for expenses as 
well. The uplift, enthusiasm and renewed 
energy brought back to the schools will more 
than repay the outlay. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN UNION. 








The National Kindergarten Union will hold 
a very profitable meeting at Philadelphia, Feb- 
ruary 18 and 19. At this meeting will be gath- 
ered the leading Kindergarteners from all over 
the United States. From the programme sent 
out we notice many names of prominent work- 
ers, so that we feel sure every one who attends 
will be well repaid for the effort put forth. 
Mrs. Alice Putnam will discuss the training of 
the Kindergartner. Dr. Lyman Abbot and 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler will both make 
evening addresses. Miss Susan Blow and 
James L. Hughes will also be heard from and 
they always have something of interest for the 
teachers. Miss Lucy Wheelock of Boston, 
Mass., is President of the Union. 
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EVOLUTION AND EDUCATION. 


BY MARGARET K. SLATER. 





In a former paper attention was called to 
the mind’s dual nature. The ego is composed 
of the lower personal self operating in the 
changing world of phenomena, and the higher 
individuality (of which we are unconscious) 
related to the sphere of reality, the transcen- 
dent world incognizable by the gross sense 
organs. The objective or lower mind is the 
theater of the recognized mental phases ot 
thought, will and feeling. By progressive 
evolution is a recognition of this higher self, 
to which belong pure reason, unselfishness, 
the moral imperative, to be brought into con- 
sciousness. Some knowledge of the doctrine 
of evolution is absolutely necessary to the 
teacher who would intelligently perform her 
function, which is that of co-operating with 
nature in the evolution of the perfect man. 
For this reason it has been made the subject 
of the present paper. 

What is sensation? Is it a property of 
matter in general, or something pertaining to 
the animated kingdoms (vegetable and animal) 
only? I believe it to be that attribute of the 
“soul of things” which gives rise to, and is a 
factor in, progressive development; and hence 
it is found in varying degrees throughout na- 
ture. That there is a low degree of sensation 
in minerals is shown by the well-known fact 
that metals need rest; also by the laws of grav- 
itation, and chemical affinity and repulsion. 
Sensation in the vegetable kingdom is shown 
by numerous phenomena of plant life, such as 
growing towards the light, selecting from the 
soil suitable materials for nutriment, as well 
as by the many remarkable higher phases 
unnecessary to mention § since all have wit- 
nessed, or read of, some of them. In animals 





sensation is more apparent, and in the more 
advanced, we see crude evidences of the emo- 
tions. Sensation is either pleasureable or 
painful. We like (love) that which gives us 
(love) and extreme pain (hate), lies the gamut 
pein; and between these two, extreme pleasure 
(love) and extreme pain (hate) lies the gamut 
of the emotions. Again, we seek what we 
like and avoid what we dislike. What we like 
may not laways be good for us; but here, in 
the man stage of evolution, other elements en- 
ter into the problem inapplicable to lower 
kingdoms. Larmarck, Darwin Wallace, 
Haeckel and others have shown us that the 
unfolding of faculty and evolution of species 
is the result of natural selection aided by the 
survival of the fittest. In the struggle for 
existence the weaker succumbs to the stronger. 
An accidental variation produced by environ- 
ment they tell us, gives a temporary advan- 
tage which accelerates growth, and by the 
transmission of the variation to offspring, 
gives birth to a new variety which again must 
react upon environment. Thus we see as a 
main factor, sensation; as a subordinate one, 
environment. All this implies in the grow- 
ing organism some degree of discrimination 
and desire, a lower form of will. A little 
thought upon this subject, with the researches 
of these and other eminent men of science in 
this field before us, will lead to the conclusion 
that the animal man, the personal self, is em- 
bryonically contained in the lower kingdoms 
of nature. 


By the impact of environment upon the or- 
ganism, and the reaction of the organism 
upon environment, says science, was progres- 
sive development incited and promoted, the 
mineral giving birth to the vegetable king- 
dom in which to gravitation is added the power 
of nutritions. Here, too, we see a greater 
mobility of the molecules. By these new in- 
dividuals are produced. Then comes the an- 
imal kingdom in which motion of the mass 
(locomotion) is added, and later on, by an 
increased mobility, sense perception. By lo- 
comotion the organism is enabled to seek new 
surroundings, thus gaining increased oppor- 
tunities for receiving sensations by contact 
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with environment, by which evolution is pro- 
moted. Pleasurable contacts are sought 
again and again. They harmonize with the 
inner life of the organism, and therefore pro- 
mote its growth, i. e., give opportunity for 
the expression of inner potentialities, which 
must be manifested outwardly ‘through or- 
gans of form. Hence we have the growing 
complexity of arganic structure from miner- 
als to man. Environment providing the con- 
ditions, the life within the form always mani- 
fests its powers according to the external cir- 
cumstances. It was after countless ages of 
exposure to these influences (that of inner sen- 
sation responding to outward invironment) 
that animal man came upon the scene with 
his more perfect organs or sensation and ac- 
tion, and the added power of forming, and to 
a limited extent reasoning upon, concepts. 
What the child-man of the earliest stages may 
have been, science has as yet no means of 
determining. The man of to-day is immeas- 
urably in advance of the kingdom below him 
from which he is supposed to have been 
evolved. 

For us, as educators, the important con- 
sideration is this: That the evolutionary 
process was a gradual unfolding during which 
the potentialities of the life veiled by matter 
were manifested through natural forms of 
gradually increasing complexity; and that the 
factors were sensation and environment. The 
life responds to  pleasure-producing  im- 
pacts. Is there any reason for supposing that 
the law of progressive development has ceased 
to operate; that man as we know him is a per- 
fected being; that his potentialities have all 
come to the surface? We see about us human 
beings in all stages of development. Not only 
are there higher and lower races of men, but 
in each race are found men of varying degrees 
of ability. If we were to suppose that the 
climax of evolution is to be found in the pro- 
duction of a race of men all endowed with 
the powers of a Homer, a Plato, or a Shakes- 
peare, we must acknowledge that evolution is 
still going on; and I believe that even in such 
an exalted race of beings would the full powers 
of the Ego fall short of being realized or 
brought into manifestation. 


The history of the race and of the world js 
repeated in each child. The earliest stages oj 
his evolution are prenatal. Science shaws the 
interuterine stages of growth to be mineral 
vegetable and animal. Then the human form 
follows, and the ninth month brings the child 
into the world, a little animal in human form, 
whose further unfolding is to be pramoted ex- 
ternally by environment of which parents and 
teachers are a part. Sensation (love) is still 
the internal factor to which we must appeal, 
The child’s interest is one of the surest indi- 
cations of his needs, and the historical develop- 
ment of the race may be safely followed in the 
selection of materials for his studies. Myths, 
fairy stories, fables, intercourse with nature, 
pleasant talks with parents and teachers, all 
these should be made a part of his course of 
study. Abstract arithmetic is for a long time 
foreign to his nature. Within clearly defined 
limits, memory may be exercised (not culti- 
vated) by the learning of literary gems which, 
too, should contribute to his ethical culture. 
The creative instinct should be recognized and 
receive due exercise. We must appeal con- 
stantly to the inner life through the senses of 
the child, as nature does, and introduce into 
the work of the school room all the variety 
possible. Finally, we must exact from the 
children only that which is natural to their 
stage of unfoldment, advancing only as the 
child grows and manifests a need and capacity 
for more advanced effort. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


There is one wish ruling over all mankind, and it 
is a wish which is never in a single instance grant- 
ed: each man wishes to be his own master. It is 
a boy's beatific vision, and it remains the grown- 
up man’s ruling passion to the last. But the fact 
is life is a service the only question is, whom will 
we serve?—W. F. Faber. 


One thing ought to be aimed at by all men—that 
the interest of each, individually and collectively, 
should be the same; for if each should grasp at his 
individual interest, all human society would be dis- 
solved.—Cicero. 





Every fancy you consult, consult your purse first. 
—Franklin. 
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GOVERNMENT BY THE CHILDREN 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


BY ANNA IL. CLARK. 
There is quite a move of late in all 
branches of learning to make them as 
practical as possible. For the student in arith- 
metic to consult the carpenters and bricklayers 
as to their methods of doing things, even 
though there seems no rule laid down for them. 

In the study of weights and measures, to 
prove all things, to have a box 7x11x3 inches, 
into which pour a gallon of water ar seeds, to 
show that in a gallon’ there are 231 cubic 
inches; so on through interest and discount, to 
let all lessons follow principles of trade rather 
than rules laid down in the book. So with 
other branches of study, unless 
practical can come from them to the scholar 
as to business habits, to the forming of nerve 


something 


centers of character building, by which he 
may be able ta meet and command all the 
emergencies of his life, that study is worse 
than useless and is soon dispensed with. * 

From the study of United States History 
and Civil Government, there is designed to 
make intelligent citizens of this Republic—citi- 
zens who will know something of its history, 
the growth of its institutions, the formation of 
its government. Also, it is designed that 
through the study of Civil Gavernment an in- 
sight may be had into how the several depart- 
ments of the government are carried on, so 
that when the student enters into the world of 
action, he may be a bulwark to the untoward 
tendencies that seem now to be threatening the 
very life of our Republic. 

I claim that in order to effect this result, the 
stvdent should be taught all along with his 
school course self-government, _ self-control, 
self-knawledege. We live in a land where the 
supreme law is the consent of the governed. 
In the school room where the child receives 
impressions during his plastic age, he is for- 
ever under the control of a most absolute 
monarch. Where the ruling power not only 
makes the laws, but carries them out to their 


fullest extent, often without rhyme or reason. 
As long as the child is under this strict disci- 
pline, with direful punishments held over him 
for the slightest infringement of law or rule, 
he is orderly and discreet; but is he taught the 
slightest principle of true American citizen- 
ship? 

Is not the moral code among the pupils 
that anything is not wrong if it can be done 
without the lynx-eyed despot at the desk see- 
ing it? No matter how grave a crime may be 
committed within their own ranks, to tattle 
is the worst of all sins? 

Are we not inculcating an honesty, manu- 
factured by law—not right for right’s sake? 
Is not this one of the reasons that the results 
from public school teaching have failed in so 
many particulars when tested as to citizenship? 
Ne one point has been so insisted upon 
as this one of discipline. The teacher who 
could keep the best “order,” who could take 
all characters and conditions of punils and 
force them into an arbitrary mold, has been 
the one who has been considered the best, 
who has been commended the most. 


Far be it from me to declare for no disci- 
pline—anarchy is not liberty—disorder is nat 
freedom. I am emphatic in stating that no 
results can be attained without a certain amount 
of considerate discipline. I, also, maintain 
that the child should be considered before the 
rule or regulation, that his personality should 
be a factor, that he should be led to 
see the why and_ wherefore that, above all, 
he should be taught — self-control and 
right-living for the reward of con- 
science they bring? Wherever practical, I 
think, pupils of the High Schools and of the 
grades where United States History is taught 
could be led, or allowed to form among them- 
selves, little republics for the purpose of self- 
discipline, a better understanding of the laws 
of their own Républic, a more intelligent citi- 
zenship; just as in commercial school, bank- 
ing is taught by conducting an actual bank. 

This experiment of student control is now 
being tried successfully in the Hvde Park 
High School, Chicago. Each particular con- 
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dition would have to evolve its own oppor- 
tunity; but if the underlying principle is car- 
ried out of the betterment of the child, by giv- 
ing him power over his motive forces, I do 
not think there would be many failures. There 
miay be for a time less of “order” — tuat fetich 
of the school keeper—but | believe from my 
knowledge of the American child, there would 
come from this Declaration of Independence 
from the pupils standpoint an inspiration to 
both teacher and scholar which would have 
the same mighty effect as the firing of that 
historic gun at Lexington. 
Nevada, Mo. 


THE PROPER USE OF TEXT-BOOKS, 





In the best style of teaching, of course the text 
book is always subordinate, Books are not to be 
used as crutches to help those who could not other- 
wise walk, but are to be placed in the hands of the 
skillful as fine-edge tools. The wise teacher may 
omit, add, may modify—in a word, may adapt the 
text to the wants of the hour, and thus extract and 
use to the great helpfulness. While the highest 
type of teacher may be a living text-book, time 
does not suffice, and the burden is too heavy for 
wholly personal work. 


But with ordinary or inferior teaching—and who 
shall say, despite all improvements, how much of 
this sort of teaching still prevails throughout the 
breadth of this country?—the good usable text-book 
is the chief dependence, the indispensable tool 
which almost wholly shapes the final teaching re- 
sult. 


And notwithstanding the days of talking, explain- 
ing, and letturing, I am old-fashioned enough to 
believe that the real down-right study of the proper 
book by the pupil is a most useful adjunct in any 
course of mental training for the young.—From an 
address before the National Educational Associa- 
tion by Gilman H. Tucker. 





“What an awful thought it is that when our bad 
actions are once performed they can never be re- 
called. We may mourn over them as much as we 
will, but no amount of warning can alter existing 
facts or cancel the misdeeds that have been done 
and gone to record.’’—Christian Advocate. 





That education is best, not which imparts the 
greatest amount of knowledge, but which develops 
the greatest amount of mental force.—T. G. Rooper. 


LOWELL. 
BY Ss. E. L. 


At “Elmwood” one of the fine old houses 
that some one has said seem native to Cam- 
bridge, lived the Rev. Charles Lowell and fam- 
ily. Mr. Lowell is described as a man of grac- 
ious and rare personality, striking and comely 
in apearance, and his wife as a woman of fine 
accomplishments with a decided tendency to 
romance in her nature, due probably to her 
Orkney blood. Into this home and amid this 
culture on Washington’s birthday, 1819, was 
born James Russell Lowell, who was to become 
poet, humorist, essayist, critic, reformer and 
statesman. If the boy is father ta the man 
it is not hard to picture the boy Lowell lying 
under the trees with birds for his mates on a 
“perfect day in June,” roaming the fields on the 
hazy days of Indian summer and breathing 
in from all sources that wealth of thought and 
character which the man disbursed with such 
lavish abundance. His early education was 
superintended by an Englishman, William 
Wells, of Cambridge, and afterward by Daniel 
Ingraham, of Boston. Finally as might be ex- 
pected he entzred Harvard Again Harvard 
had a “dreamer” among her students, one who 
“persistently read everything but what the 
faculty advised,” was careless about chapel at- 
tendance, hated mathematics and at the end 
of his Senior year, for what one of his bio- 
graphers says was a “serious escape,” was sent 
to Concord on an enforced vacation. Here 
young Lowell first met Mr. Emerson, whose 
transcendentalism was making more than a rip- 
ple on the surface of New England thought, 
and Margaret Fuller who later so severely 
criticized Lowell’s verse. He had been chosen 
class poet before this trip to Concord and al- 
though the poem for the class of ’38 was not 
read at the commencement festivities: it was 
written and proved to be a satire on transcen- 
dentalism and abolition. With the former sub- 
ject he never seems to be concerned but upon 
the latter he changed his views, for his lines to 
Whittier in the Fable of the Critics seem equal- 
ly applicable to Lowell: 

“Who himself was so free he dared sing for the 
slave, 

When to look but a protest in silence was brave.” 

“To side with Truth is noble when we share her 
wretched crust, 

Ere her cause bring fame and profit and ’tis pros- 
perous to be just.” 

In 1840 he graduated from Harvard Law 
School and opened an office in Boston, but 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
From American and British Authors. F. V. Irish, Publisher, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


seems to have found law uncongenial early in 
his experience as a lawyer and to have turned 
to literature for a pursuit. And who could 
regret the change. We have our quota of 
great lawyers, while there is but one Lowell 
in all our world of letters. He himself says 
“there are two sources of literary inspiration— 
fullness of mind and emptiness of pocket.” To 
know that the former source was his, one has 
but to read him and reliable biographers tell 
us that the second source was his too, though 
one of his abiding characteristics was a com- 
plete indifference to any question of profit or 
fortune. 


In 1844 he married Miss Maria White, who 
was the “Una” to whom he inscribed his first 
volume of poems issued in 1841. She was a 
woman whom all describe as beautiful in per- 
son and character and possessed of a poetic 
ability which at the time of their marriage was 
considered superior to that of her husband. 
Her poems were remarkable for the delicacy of 
sentiment and diction. Geo. Wm. Curtis in 
speaking of the influence she had upon Lowell’s 
life calls her “the Egeria who exalted his youth 
and confirmed his noblest aspirations; a heaven 
eyed counsellor of the serener air, who filled 
his mind with peace, his life with joy.” Of her 
Lowell himself says: 


Blessing she is; God made her so, 

And deeds of week-day holiness 
Fall from her noiseless as the snow, 

Nor hath she ever chanced to know 
That aught were easier than to bless. 

It was through her influence that he became 
an abolitionist. And Lowell’s patriotic writ- 
ings rank with the poetry of Whittier, the elo- 
quence of Phillips and Garrison and the influ- 
ence of Uncle Tom’s Cabin in the way they 
appeal to the nobler traits of human nature. 

In 1845 he wrote the Vision of Sir Launfal, 
which someone has called a “landscape poem,” 
founded on the search of the Holy Grail. It is 
an exquisite production written, it is said, in 
less than forty-eight hours in a sort of poetic 
ecstacy. The following year he published the 
first series of the Bigelow Papers. “These,” 
says Edmund Clarence Stedman, “put an end 
to the question of Lowell’s originality.” “They 
are so unique as to be apart from criticism; 
there is na prototype by which to test them.” 
The second series was published at the open- 
ing of the Civil War. They were quoted in 
the House of Commons and first drew the at- 
tention of the English people to Lowell’s gen- 
ius; although we are not inclined to think them 
“that fulcrum of solid beef and pudding,” 
which Lowell says is necessary “to move John.” 

Sorrow entered the Elmwood home in the 
death of several of the children and these sad 
events gave us through Lowell those tenderly 
sweet poems, The First Snowfall, The Chang- 
ling, She Came and Went and After the Burial, 
in which we see the grief and longing of the 
father as he thinks of the “mounds in Sweet 
Auburn.” 

“Communion in spirit! forgive me; 

But I who am earthly and weak, 

Would give all my income from dreamland, 
For a touch of her hand on my cheek.” 
The years 1851 and 1852 he spent in Europe 

studying languages himself and hoping to ben- 

efit Mrs. Lowell’s health, but shortly after their 
return there was added a longer mound in Mt. 

Auburn and Lowell in his loneliness writes: 

To learn such a simple lesson 
Need I go to Paris and Rome, 

That the many make the household, 

But only one the home. 
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For it died that autumn morning 

When she its soul was borne 
To lie all dark on the hillside 

That laoks over woodland and corn.” 

In 1854 Lowell was appointed to succeed 
Longfellow in the Smith Professorship at Har- 








ELMWOOD, LOWELL'S HOME. 
From American and British Authors, F. V. Irish, Publishers, 


Columbus, Ohio. 








vard and after two years preparation took the 
chair which he occupied until 1877, when he 
was made Minister to Spain. In connection 
with his duties as teacher, he edited the Atlantic 
Monthly for some time and later with Chas. 
Eliot Norton conducted the North American 
Review, but as an editor was not the brilliant 
success that he was in other positions. Of his 
method as a teacher one of his pupils says “he 
seemed to know that he could teach us best by 
showing himself to us as he was. Accord- 
ingly his pupils were welcome in his study 
whenever they chose to call and Lowell would 
poke the fire and talk with them about any- 
thing that floated into his mind. In the trans- 
lation of Dante it was his method ta begin by 
asking. each to translate a few lines when he 
would begin and talk “across country” about 
something suggested by the text or by contrast 
until he felt like stopping and then he would 
come back to the text as suddenly as he had 
left it, never letting us forget for a minute that 
we had before us a great poem which told what 
life had meant to a great man and we must try 
to see what relation his 
ours.” 


experience bore to 
And at the end of a month without any 


drill in the grammar the student could read 
Dante better than he could ever read Greek o1 
German. In 1880 Lowell was transferred from 
Spain to England as Minister at the Court of 
St. James, or as one of the English papers 
caled him, “the Ambassador of American Lit- 
erature at the Court of Shakespeare.” He was 
perhaps the most brilliant and popular of Amer- 
ica’s Ministers to England and was in demand 
on all public occasions. He was possessed of 
“extraordinary felicity in occasional speeches,” 
says one, “as well of marvelous ability in public 
aration.” While in England the second Mrs. 
Lowell died and the way in which England 
mourned with him in his sorrow was a touch- 
ing proof of the love the English people bore 
hii. 

In 1883 he was again at home in “Elmwood,” 
but he returned with failing health. When 
he was able to work he spent his time in re- 
vising his works, his last volume of poems be- 


yng called “Hearts Ease and Rue.” In the 
spring of 1891 he seemed better and com- 


menced a biography of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
but the summer wore on only to lessen the 
strength that seemed returning and on August 
12 he joined Hawthorne, wife and children 
“with only a heavy sigh to indicate the separa- 
tion of the great soul from the worn-out body.” 
In thinking of Lowell as of Gladstone one 
stands in wonder at the wide range of his 
thought, the abundance of his infarmation and 
the breadth of his culture, is inclined to bow 
in reverence before the man in whose private 
und public life there is not a shadow to stain 
its perfect whiteness and who never ceased 

“To bear unflinching witness to the Truth.” 

Alton, Ill. 





Too much reasoning, too much explaining, 


too much analysis, too many “hences” and 
“sinces” may impede thought and unnerve 


action. 


“The centipede was happy, quite, 
Until the toad in fun, 

Said, ‘Pray which leg comes after which? 
This worked her mind toa such a pitch 
She lay distracted in the ditch 

Considering how to run.” 
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OUR COMMON MINERALS AND ROCKS AS RE- 
LATED ‘TO GEOGRAPHY. 





BY W J. BRINCKLEY, FH. D., 
Nat. Sci. and Vice-President Austin College. 

Some may ve surprised to learn that the grains 
of sand of the ocean beach form a better protec- 
tion to the land in its ceaseless war against the 
sea than could be given by walls of granite, quartz 
or porphyry. 

More than one-half of the coasts of the world 
have this amor of sand on which the ‘pebbled 
armed sea” strikes its blows without the destruc- 
tive effects as is seen where the rocks are bare. 

If we could carefully watch the incoming waves 
as they roll upon the beach we may learn how it 
is that the sand resists the mighty blows struck 
upon it. As the wave lifts itself into a great wall 
to fall with its full weight on the beach, the grains 
of sand lie so close together, so compact that the 
foot would hardly make a print upon them; yet if 
we examine closely we shall find between each 
grain of sand is a little cushion of water which 
keeps them from wearing against each other. When 
the blow is streuk by the falling water the sand 
hardly feels the effect; a part of the sand is stirred, 
it is true, but .ris is so wrapped about with water 
that the grains do not harm each other. It would 
be quite different if the shores were covered with 
pebbles instead of sand. These would pound upon 
each other with a roar that would be heard above 
the constant roll of the waves; crushing and grind- 
ing each other until they are reduced to a powder. 
Much of the sand of the ocean has been made by 
the pounding of stone together. It is the lightness 
and littleness of the sand that gives it security. 
It is only when the sand gets between stones that 
are pounded together by the waves that it is much 
worn; then some of its grains may be reduced to 
very fine powder. It is in this way that the pound- 
ing of stones and sand that part of each is ground 
still finer, forming a fine powder we call “mud.” 

“Above the point where the waves beat most 
fiercely, where the broken water of the surf writhes 
hurriedly about in foaming eddies the sand moves 
far more than when it receives the solid blow of 
the falling waves.” Av this point, too, the sand 
moves but little, but these eddies form a mill in 
which pebbles, bits of sheils, sea-weed, ete., are 
gradually ground to powder by the sharp points of 
the sand. ‘Lhis is a very important work, and by 
it the sand makes a large amount of muddy mat- 
ter, out of which to form rock. ‘Thus the sand not 
only protects the land, but while the waves are tear- 
ing down it is building—turning the blow of the 
wave which would destroy, into an agent of repair. 
This sandmill serves another very important pur- 
pose. It not only grinds up pebbles and shells, 


but the rubbish as well, and keeps the beach a 
clean and orderly place. 

By the heavy storms the sand is thrown upon 
the beach far beyond the level of the ordinary 
waves, even at high tide. These become very dry; 
as they contain little or no soil, few plants grow upon 
them, and what do grow are uestroyed by the next 
heavy storm. When the tide is low the smooth sur- 
face of the sand is dried down to near the level of 
low tide. If the wind should blow strongly from 
the sea, it moves the sand before it just as we of- 
ten sea the dust carried by the wind. When the 
wind is strong and constant, you see little streams 
of sand moving landward, until they get far beyond 
the reach of the waves. It is in this way the sand 
helps build the high beach wall that is often seen 
along the shores. 

On most of our shores the wind from the land 
soon blows most of the sand back into the water, 
and if the winds from the land should be more fre- 
quent than those from the sea, there would be lit- 
tle or no increase of the sand on the beach beyond 
the waves. If the winds from the sea are the 
more frequent then the sand would increase, and 
form in ridges or hills working more and more in- 
ward. Sometimes the sand heaps, called “dunes,” 
are more than a hundred feet high, and extend for 
miles in length. 

The sand often blows over these dunes, forming 
others farther landward, thus the dunes, formirg 
move farther and tarther from thesea, overwhelm- 
ing fertile fields and villages as they go. Eccles, 
Norfolk, England, was thus destroyed. On Lake 
Michigan the sands are constantly shifting with the 
winds, and according to Prof. Winchell, at Grand 
Haven and Sleeping Bear the forest has become 
submerged and “presents the singular spectacle of 
withered tree tops projecting a few feet above a 
waste of sands.” 

The most remarkable driftsand and dune forma- 
tions are to be found on the south side of Long 
Island, attaining a height from 5 to 30 feet; the 
coast of New Jersey down to the Chesapeake, in 
“Norfolk, England, between Hunstanton and Wey- 
bourne,” where they are 50 to 60 feet high; on 
south side of Dahn, one of the Hawaiian Islands, 
which are 30 feet; on windward points of coral 
islands of the Pacific, being 20 to 30 feet, while 
the leeward points are without a beach; on east 
side of Lake Michigan, where near Grand Haven 
they reach a height of 215 feet; and near Cornwall, 
England, where they are several hundred feet 
abov the sea; in the Bay of Biscay, where they are 
of large size, and cover large areas of land, and 
were it not for certain species of plants, which 
grow on the sand, would prove very destructive to 
this region. 

The prevailing westerly winds which produce the 
dunes on the coast of Europe, would prevent their 
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formation on most of the eastern coasts of Ameri- 
ea, for here they would blow the sand to the sea. 

The laws of nature are wonderful, the same 
sause which become the means of destruction 
brings by an over-ruling providence rescue, AS 
we have seen the drift-sand, may destroy fertile 
fields and forests, and thus be of apparent harm to 
many, yet these drift sands become the means of 
recovering land from the sea, converting estuaries 
into fertile fields. The sea first make the sandy 
flat, and then the wind does the rest. At Yar- 
mouth, England, thousands of acres now under cul- 
tivation have thus been gained from a former es- 
tuary. 

On the land side of the beach the wind tends to 
take the sand from the shore, on the seaside the 
eurrents of water, especially the tide, and the un- 
dertow of the waves, work to take the sand further 
out to sea. From dredging we have learned that 
sand covers the sea floor for hundreds of miles 
from shore, shifting to and fro, as they are moved 
by the currents. 

These sands have been, in the course of ages, 
along the seas and rivers, but as we have already 
noted, the most of the work of sand-making is 
probably done by the decay of rocks, which fall 
mto sand, and are then carried by the streams to 
the sea, and by virtue of their lightness, may wan- 
der very far even by slight currents. 

If you examine almost any soil, you will find that 
it contains some sand, sometimes quite a large pro- 
portion. Notice how widely distributed sand is. 

When the climate of a country becomes so dry 
that plants will not grow, the dust and sand from 
the soil are shifted about by the wind, forming 
ridges and dunes like those of the seashore. These, 
as well as the sea sands, tend to encroach upon the 
fertile lands, and make deserts of them. In this 
way has been formed the desert of Sahara, and the 
other African deserts, as well as those of the arid 
regions of other countries. In case of the Sahara 
and Arabian deserts we have a good example of 
how deserts tend to destroy the fertile land. Even 
the great stone Sphinx and the Pyramids near by, 
once upon a fertile plain, are now buried several 
feet beneath sand. 

The plants are of great protection to the soil, 
were it not for these under the action of the wind, 
the whole surface of the land would be as restless 
as the sand of the ocean’s beach, carried to and 
fro by each change of the wind. 

Determine from the following experiments the 
properties sand gives to the soil. 

Experiment 1. Take some clay and put in boxes of 
convenient size (cigar box will do)). In the differ- 
ent boxes mix the clay with different proportion of 
sand, as one. per cent, ten, thirty, fifty, sixty and 
ninty, respectfully. Take also one box in which 
you put pure clay, and another in which put pure 


sand, Ilave the same depth of earth in each 
(about two inches), “Add to each the same amount 
of water, and place in the sun, Note carefully the 
changes that takes place; which become dry first, 
and their condition when dry. 


Experiment 2. Take some boxes and — prepare 
them in the same way. Plant in each the same 
kind of seed. Give to each the same care; giving 


care that they are watered, that they have plenty 
of sunlight and are kept in a warm place, 

Experiment 3. Collect specimens of different 
kinds of soil. Determine the proportion of sand 
in each, viz.: 

(1) Dry thoroughly each specimen. 

(2) Pulverize each as finely as you can, 

(3) Take as many glass jars as you have speci- 
mens and put in each jar a quart or half gallon of 
water, 

(4) Put in each jar the same amount of the pow- 
dered specimen, putting in the separate jars a dif- 
ferent specimen. 

(5) Thoroughly shake each and put away and 
carefully note what takes place. 

State what you learn from these experiments. 





BLIND LEADERS. 





BY BESSIE L. PUTNAM. 

As a tree deprived of any of its branches concen- 
trates its energies in the highest development of 
those remaining; so it frequently occurs that our 
very limitations promote a more healthy and sym- 
metrical growth. 

A striking illustration of this seemingly too se- 
vere pruning is found in a book recently issued by 
Lee and Shepard, (Boston), bearing the title “Blind 
Leaders of the Blind. 

This volume has a peculiar interest in that it is, 
to a great extent, an autobiography of one who has 
been blind from infancy, James R. Cocke. While 
most of us are aware, in a general way, of the de- 
gree to which the other senses may be educated in 
the absence of sight, the author has given through 
the aims, impressions, and ultimate succes of the 
blind boy in his story a vivid presentation of the 
physical state into which no one voluntarily en- 
ters; yet once there, may make ‘both enjoyable 
and useful. 

But first let us learn his own story, which is, if 
possible, more wonderful than that of his hero: 
Reared in a Southern family, he was, at the age of 
7, placed in an institution for the blind, where he 
received, in addition to the usual branches, a 
knowledge of the higher mathematics; and later, 
under private tutorship, he ‘became proficient in 
French, Latin, German and music. 

While living on the plantation of his uncle, the 
proved his exquisite sense of touch by distinguish- 
ing the various shades and quaiities of tobacco 
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leaves. Later, when the financial embarrassment 
of this relative (who had made jit possible for him 
to receive his early education), showed him that he 
must henceforth rely on his own efforts, this abil- 
ity was turned to practical advantage by entering 
the employ of a New York tobacco firm, who at 
once sent him to Havana to make purchases. In 
this he proved so skillful that the proceeds of a 
single trip enabled him to enter college. He grad 
uated in the allotted time, at the head of his class, 
his entire expenses being defrayed by vacation 
trips to Cuba in the interests of his old employer. 

Later he appiied for admission to the medical 
schools of Philadelphia, but was refused with the 
remark as unkind as it was later proved unjust, 
that he would ‘cut himself more than the subject” 
if he got as far as the uissecting room. Endowed 
with the pluck and perseverance which will not 
be crushed, he applied at Boston, and with success, 
As no medical books printed especially for the blind 
were obtainable, he was obliged to employ a reader; 
also to model all the parts of the human anatomy 
in order to dissect. After leaving the Boston Uni- 
versity Medical School he took a post-graduate 
course at Harvard, and now occupies the uniqué 
position of being, so far as has been ascertained, 
the only man blind from infancy who has made the 
medical profession a success. Yet with all modesty, 
he disclaims any greater achievements than those 
Within the reach of others in similar circumstances. 

One of the most self-evident lessons to be found 
in his career is, that anyone with ordinary health 
and mental endowments may receive a college edu- 
cation if he desires. If a blind boy can work his 
way through, you can. 

The teacher will find food for thought in the anal- 
ysis of the human voice, as given by the hero of 
the story: “Robert began early to learn the wealth 
of unspoken thought and feeling in the human 
voice, Its very inflection, its every subtle shade, 
revealed to him the emotional lives and the prin- 
cipal traits of character in each one tbat he heard 
speak. He unconsciously began classifying voices, 
not by their musical pitch, but by the temperaments 
which he soon learned that the voice could ex- 
press. The ordinary voice in conversation, if well 
understood, will reveal the emotional and mental 
habits of the speaker. Add these up and balance 
them, and the equation of a given personality will 
be solved.” 

Is it not possible that in the above is embodied a 
psycbolological point of more educational import 
than some to which greater stress is given? 





The question of primary interest seems to be 
“How to teach the different branches,” instead of 
“How to develop and train the faculties of the 
child by the use of these branches.”’—Johonnot. 


RHYTHMIC BEAT IN POETRY. 


BY J. P. MCCASKEY, 





Do you yourself enjoy and want your pupils to 
enjoy the rhythmic beat in poetry that makes music 
of the sounding lines? Then put it into the air of your 
school-room. Let the ictus fall where the accent 
comes, and let it fall hard. Lead your pupils in 
scanning the lines in concert, or by classes, and 
have them scan not detached lines only, but the 
poem from beginning to end. Nothing is more 
easy than for little boys and girls, all of whom 
sing, to know and recognize promptly the two 
common feet, the iambus and the dactyl, or the 
same reversed in trochee and anapest; or to know 
exaxctly what is meant by the metre abbreviations 
in the hymn book, which are the same measured 
lines as found elsewhere in very much of our best 
poetry. Soon they will know how to do this easy 
and pleasant work as well as the teacher or anyone 
else. sut do not teach it, this simple scanning, 
as a leading thing, or as a great thing. The 
thought is always the great thing; then the fitting 
words by which it is expressed; then the arrange- 





ment of these words into musical lines—though it 
is the music of the lines that may first attract and 
please. 

On the wharf in Philadelphia, a few days since 
my ear caught the beat of a trochaic tetrameter 
line. I looked in the direction of the full, rich 
voice, and listened for the words as the question 
was repeated: 

“Tell me war yo wan ’o go to.” 

It was warm. ‘The black man sat on.a stone 
step, hat and coat off, trying to keep cool, bald 
crown, good head, kind face. A boy had sat down 
beside him, and was leaning towards him a look 
of “help wanted” in his eyes and all over him; and 
the black man wanted to help him, but must first 
know just where he wanted to go. “Tell me where 
you want to go to.” It was a pleasant picture, 
but I hardly think the old man knew that he was 
talking in trochees. 

Let me give you some verses in which the iam- 
bus, the trochee, the dactyl and the anapest come 
in the order here named to show how simple and 
natural the work here suggested: 

Iambus: C, M. 


The winds so sweet with birch and fern, 
A sweet memory blow; 

And there in spring the veeries sing 
The songs of long ago. 


I know not where his islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and eare. 
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Trochee: Ss and 7s, 
Life is real! Life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal! 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul, 
+ * + y 
Not enjoyment, and mot sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way; 
But to act that each to-morrow, 
Kind us farther than to-day 


Dactyl: 

Labor is life! "Is the still water faileth; 

Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth; 

Keep the wateh wound, for the dark rust assaileth; 
Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon, 

Labor is glory!—the flying cloud lightens; 

Idle hearts only the dark future frightens; 
Play the sweet keys, wouldst thou keep them In 

tune! 


Anapest: 

’Tis the wink of an eye, ‘tis the draught of a breath, 

From the blossom of health to the paleness of 
death, 

From the gilded saloon to the bier and the shroud— 

Oh! why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 


Have your head full of these good ngs; quote 
them freely; note the bright eye, and the ready ear, 
as your pupils are becoming educated; and present 
ly the tone of every-day acquaintance, in whieh 
these lines and verses and poems may come to be 
repeated—for teacher and pupil should constantly 
be adding to this store of treasure better than gold. 
Hear Longfellow in “The Day is Done:”’ 

Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 

And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 


Then read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice, 

And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice, 


And the night shall be filled with music, 
Aud the cares that infest the day 

Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 


As you know, when we quote a fine thing in 
verse we usually do it with a flourish, or on stilts, 
or at half-breath. Let the schools think poetry 
more, in all the charm of its exceeding beauty and 
excellence, and they will come to talk it more as 
a mother tongue. Teachers who have this high 
grade work in their schools, themselves and their 
pupils enjoying it, are never forgotten, but are re- 
membered with increasing gratitude because they 
were good to live with. 


Current Events. 


hpIrkD BY D. M. HARRIS, D. D 





last week Hon. Champ Clark, Mils- 

Doctrine. §=souri’s eccentric and brilliant Con- 
gressman, expounded a new Monroe doctrine in the 
Ilouse of Representatives. In the debate on the 
Cuban question, he asserted that the Monroe doc- 
trine ought to be enlarged—stretched—ex panded, 
until it becomes an irresistable force in internation 
al politics. “Congress,” he said, “should formulate 


The Monroe 


the Monroe doctrine, as We how understand it, and it 
should be as follows: The American Republic 
hereby takes all of North America, Central Amer- 
ica, South America and all the islands of the ad- 
jacent seas under the shadow of her protecting 
wing, and notifies MWurope, Asia and Africa that 
they must keep their hands off the Western hemis- 
phere on the penalty of being thrashed within an 
inch of their lives,’ ”’ 

Dou Quixote never had a wilder dream than 
that. Such a declaration would be to notify Great 
Britain to evacuate Canada, Irance to clear out 
from St. Martinique, and all the Kuropean coun- 
tries having possessions in the new world to aban- 
don them at once. No doubt Congressman: Clark 
voices the opinion of many people who do not duly 
weigh our international obligations. Secretary Ol- 
ney committed the same blunder in notifying Great 
Britain that the will of the United ‘States is su- 
preme in the New World. If we want to array all 
the world against us, and to invite war with the 
allied armies of Europe, there is no better way to 
do it than to notify Kurope that we are in power, 
and that they can only retain their foothold In the 
Western hemisphere by our suffrance. So long as 
government exists, controversies will arise between 
the republics of the new world and the govern- 
ments of the old world. The United States could 
adopt no rasher policy than to assume the protec- 
tion of nineteen or twenty petty Republics whose 
citizens are perpetually involved in revolution and 
sedition. The Monroe doctrine as expounded by 
its author, is all that good statesmanship can de- 
mand. It is the duty of the American govern- 
ment to protect the weak, but it is not its duty to 
violate all known laws in so doing. 





England’s One of the most serious and disastrous 

Industrial Strike. jndustrial conflicts of this century has 
just closed in England. On the first of July last, 
the machinists of the United Kingdom quit work, 
and in a short time 100,000 workmen were idle. 
The strikers demanded an eight-hour day and extra 
pay for over-time. The employers responded with 
a lock-out. lor nearly seven months the struggle 
has continued. The employers stoutly refused to 
yield to the demands of the strikers. They quietly 
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filled the places of the union workers and refused 
to listen to the demands of the inion. In the mean- 
time, English industries suffered enormously. Eng- 
land’s rivals on the Continent, particularly in Ger- 
many, Where lower wages and longer hours prevail, 
were not slow to take advantage of the situation. 
Many important industries have been seriously and 
perhaps permanently crippled as a result of the 
strike. The employers argued that English labor- 
ers were better paid, clothed, fed and housed than 
any Other laborers in Europe. ‘They also contend- 
ed that it would be impossible for British manufac- 
tarers to compete with their rivals if they were 
forced to pay full wages for eight hours’ work. Af- 
ter losing seven months’ wages and driving both 
business and capital out of the country, the strik- 
ers have surrendered. It is estimated that the men 
and their families have lost $20,000,000. Labor 
uniouism has experienced a demoralizing defeat. 
Some British journals contend that never again will 
labor unions prosper as they have done in the past. 
The attempt to force an eight-hour day in one coun- 
try, while a different system prevails among its 
neighbors, is industrial suicide. If the manufac- 
turers of one of our States should be forced to pay 
ten hours’ wages for eight hours’ work, their rivals 
in neighboring States would drive them out of busi- 
ness. 





National The annual report of Postmaster- 

Postal Service. General Gary shows that the postal 
revenues during the last fiscal year were $82,665,- 
462, and the expenditures were $94,077,242. Those 
who advocate the government ownership of the 
telegraph and railways of the United States will do 
well to consider this deficit of more than $11,000,- 
000. The Government expends enormous sums of 
money carrying letters and packages for the people. 
It is said that we have the costliest and poorest 
postal service in the world. In Great Britain, 
France and Germany the letters are delivered into 
the hands of the people for whom they are written. 
There is free delivery even in the most remote ham- 
lets and rural districts. In this country, it is only 
in the larger towns and cities that the people enjoy 
the benefits of free delivery. Uncle Sam carries on 
his big shoulders not only the people’s lettters but 
also spurious publications that are nothing but ad- 
vertisements or cheap novels for the benefit of il- 
legitimate publishers and greedy merchants. The 
transportation of second-class mail matter in such 
enormous quantities is the secret of the leakage in 
the postal revenues. The Government expends 
millions and millions of dollars carrying trashy 
novels and advertising sheets at postal rates. It is 
estimated that it costs nine times as much to handle 
it as the revenue produced by it. Congressman 
Loud calculates that in the last ten years the gov- 
ernment has expended not less than $240,000,000 in 
carrying these bulky articles for the people wHo are 


not legitimately entitled to the use of the mails for 
such purposes. If the Government wants to stop 
this annual deficit, this would be a good place to be- 
gin. The Post-Office Department, however, is try- 
ing to practice economy by reducing the number of 
carriers in several of our larger cities. This 
is false economy. In St. Louis, for instance, 
it is proposed to have but two deliveries, instead of 
three, except in the business part of the city. By 
this arrangement the carriers would be over-bur- 
dened, and there would be a congestion in the mai) 
service of this great city which would result in 
great inconvenience to the people. 





The American Ware Week before last the papers were 
ship at Havana. filled with accounts of the speedy 
intervention of the United States in Cuba. It was 
confidently asserted that within forty-eight hours a 
squadron of war ships would be ordered to Ha- 
vana without the consent of the Spanish Govern- 
ment; but no such event took place. One lone bat- 
tleship, the Maine, entered the barbor last week 
and immediately saluted the Spanish flag with 
twenty-one guns, which was responded to by guns 
from Cabanas. The Maine even ran up the Span- 
ish colors and saluted the Spanish flag-ship with 
fifteen guns. The Alfonso, a Spanish ship, re- 
turned the salute gun for gun. Nothing could have 
been more peaceful or less belligerent; the behav- 
ior of the two ships was that of two friends. Even 
the officers of the fighting ships exchanged visits 
and indulged in friendly intercourse. Instead of 
war with Spain, we have peace. However, the 
situation in the island is critical, and no one can 
venture to predict what turn affairs may take. 
There can be no doubt but that President McKin- 
ley intends to give the Sagasta Ministry the fullest 
opportunity to demonstrate its sincerity in offering 
autonomy to the Cubans. Those who pronounce 
the experiment a dismal failure ought not to 
lose sight of the fact that barely one month has 
passed since the new constitution was proclaimed. 
If after a fair and sufficient test has been made, 
the new policy fails to restore peace on the island, 
no doubt the United States will take steps to end 
the war. Our place among the nations of the 
earth makes it necessary that we should observe 
those well established principles which regulate in- 
tercourse between nations. If we disregard the 
laws of nations in dealing with Spain, we make a 
precedent which may return at any time to vex us. 
Conflicting reports continue to come from the seat 
of war, and no living man can ascertain the true 
situation of affairs in the distracted island. 





Japan’s All the great nations of the earth 

New Navy. seem to have been’ seized with a 
mania for: uilding warships. Japan long since 
joined the march of Western ideas, and has adopt- 
ed the faults as well as the virtues of the Western 
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peoples. The Sunrise Wingdom is engaged in 
building a great navy. During the past month two 
Japanese warships were launched in the United 
States; the Kasagi, a second-class cruiser of 5,000 
tons, built by the wramps of Philadelphia, and the 
Chitose, another second-class cruiser of equal ton- 
nage, built by the San t‘rancisco lron Works, Jap- 
anese statesmen boast that Japan is building the 
finest navy in the world. In a short time they 
will be prepared to contest the supremacy of the 
seas with the greatest nations of the West. Just 
as Great Britain, the Island BWmpire of the 
West has for hundreds of years dominated the 
Western seas, so Japan, the Island Empire of the 
East, proposes to become mistress of the Eastern 
Seas. The Japan Weekly Mail gives the following 
list of war vessels already completed or nearing 
completion in Europe: Line of battle-ships—Yashi- 
ma, built by Lord Armstrong & Co., finished and en 
route for Japan; Fuji, built by the Thames Iron 
Works, finished and en route to Japan; Shikishima, 
15,140 tons, to be finisheu by Lord Armstrong & 
Co. in October, 1899; Asahi, 15,140 tons, to be com 
pleted by the Clyde Shipbuilding Company in Oc- 
tober, 1899. First-class cruisers—Yakumo, 9,800 
tons, to be fi ‘sheu in S.ectin, Germany, in April, 
1900; Azuma, 9,800 tons, to be built in France by 
April, 1900; Azama, 9,800 tons, to be completed by 
Lord Armstrong & Co. in July, 1898; Tokiwa, 9,- 
800 tons, by the same firm, in September, 1898. Sec- 
ond-class cruisers—Taxase go 4,850 tons, Lord Arm- 
strong & Co., to be finished next April. The Shi- 
kishima and the Asahi will be much more power- 
ful than any battle ship now afloat, and the equip- 
ment of the new Japanese navy will be far in ad- 
vance of that of any European naval power. 

Our own belief is that Japan is to become the 
England of the Orient. She has adopted Western 
ideas and Western methods, and will be able, by 
means of such facilities, to take the lead in the de- 
velopment of the far East. Germany and Russia 
must reckon with this ambitious aggressive power. 
Japan has made more progress in the last fifty 
years than any other nation ever made in three 
centuries. The great danger is that the Japanese 
people, flushed by their successes, and led on by am- 
bition, may overtax their strength. They will find 
@ navy a costly luxury. As yet Japan has no com- 
merce demanding so powerful a military fleet as 
her statesmen contemplate; Japanese commerce is 
but an insignificant fragment of the commerce of 
the United States or Great Britain. The modern 
craze for big navies is u.uicult to understand. It 
looks as if the nations of the earth had exhausted 
their fighting capacities on land, and were prepar- 
ing for a final desperate struggle for the mastery of 
the seas, 


“The most valuable of all possessions is time. 
Life itself is measured by it.’’—Curtis 
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QUESTIONS. 





CIVIL GOVERNMENT, 


1. (a 
ernment and a pure democracy. (b) Wihy is the lat 


Distringuish between a representative gov- 


ter impossible in the United States? 

2. When is a State entitled to but one representa- 
tive in Congress? 

3. The Constitution declares that Congress shall 
pass no ex post facto law. Justify this limitation 
of power. 

4. (2) Who is the presiding officer of 


the Ilouse 
of Representatives? (b) How is he chosen? (ce) 
What special power does he have in shaping legis- 
lation? 

5. The Constitution declares that all bills for rev- 
enue must originate in the House of Representa- 
tives. What is the object of this provision? 

6. (a) To how many delegates in Congress is each 
ight of ter- 
torial delegates and members from the States. 


territory entitled? (b) Compare the r 


». In ease the electoral college fails to elect, (a) 
how is the President chosen? (b) the Vice-President? , 

8S. (a) To how many representatives in the elee- 
toral college is your State entitled? (b) What is 
meant by electors at large? 

9. Name a duty of the supervisor of a town (a) 
executive in nature, (b) legislative, 

10. (a) What is meant by givin,; bonds? (b) Name 
three town officers required to give bonds. 

ANSWERS. 

1. (a) In a representative government the people 
elect representatives to make the laws for them, 
while in a pure democracy the people meet to make 
their own laws. (b) Impossible on account of the 
immense population. 

2. When there are too few people, by the con- 
gressional apportionment for two. 

3. An ex post facto law would make an act pun- 
ishable which was not at the time it was com- 
mitted. 

4. (a) Speaker. (b) By vote of the House of 
Representatives. (c) Appointment of committees. 
5. Because it is more direct from the people. 

6. (a) One. (b) Territorial delegates can speak, 
but cannot vote. 

7. (a) By the House of Representatives. (b) By 
the Senate. 

8. (a) Answers will differ. (b) Electors who 
represent the United States Senators from each 
State. 
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9. Answers will differ. 

10. (a) Giving security. (b) Supervisor, justice 
of the peace, collector. 

SCHOOL LAW. 

1. (a) Name five officers of a common school dis- 
trict. (b) In whom is the legislative power of a 
common school district vested 7 

2. State three duties of a school trustee. 

3. (a) What officer of a common school district 
js entitled to pay? (b) How is he compensated? 

4. (a) What is the amount of a district quota? 
(b) What is the basis of its distribution? 

5. Name three necessary qualifications of every 
voter at a school meeting. 

6. What is (a) the longest and (b) the shortest 
time for which a.trustee may engage a teacher, ex- 
cept to fill out an unexpired term? 

7. How may the time for which a teacher may 
be engaged be limited by his certificate’? 

8 State a duty of the teacher in regard to the 
enforcement of the compulsory education law as 
required (a) by statute, (b) regulation of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

9. What is the process, as prescribed by law, for 
calling a special school meeting in a common 
school district? 

10, State two ways in which a vacancy in the 
oflice of school trustee may be filled. 

ANSWERS. 

1. (a) Trustee, collector, clerk, treasurer, librarian; 
(b) in the qualified voters of the district. 

2. Answers will differ. 

3. (a) Collector. (b) He is paid a fee on the mon- 
ey which he collects, 

4. (a) Collector. (b) A district quota is appor- 
tioned each district or city for each qualified teach- 
er employed therein for at least 32 weeks during 
the school year. 

do. All voters of a school district meeting must 
be citizens of the United States’ residents of the 
district, and 21 years of age. 

6. (a) One year; (b) 10 weeks. 

7. A teacher cannot be legally employed for a 
longer term than that for which such teacher 
duly licensed. 


is 


8. Answers will differ. 

9. The voters of a district may at any annual 
meeting adopt a resolution prescribing the method 
by which special meetings shall be called. This 
method must then be pursued until modified by a 
district meeting. When a district does not adopt 
such resolutions the trustees of the district call all 
special meetings. A notice stating when such meet- 
ing will be held and the purpose of such meeting 
must be served by the district clerk on each legal 
voter of the district at least five days before the 
date of such meeting. 


10. (1) By special election in the district. (2) If 
not filled within one month by special election the 
vacancy may be filled by appointment by the 
school commissioner. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1. (a) Write in Roman _ notation nine hundred 
ninety-nine. (b) Write in Arabic notation two mnil- 
lion two thousand two and two ten-thousands; (¢) 
Write in words .00707. (d) Write in words 301 36-41. 

2. In the number 3,657,813, the local value ex- 
pressed by the second and third decimal places 
divided by the local value expressed by the second 
and third integral places gives what quotient? 


3. Reduce (a) .64325 T, to integers of lower de- 


nominations; (b) 2 ft. 7 4-5 in. to the fraction of a 
rod. 

4. Find the amount of $137.50 at simple interest 
for 1 yr. 2 mo. 138 da., at 5 per cent per annum. 

5. November 1, 1897, the common stock of the 
Lake Erie and Western Railroad Company was 
quoted at 17%. Find the cost on that date of 24 
shares, brokerage 4% per cent. 

6. Divide 440 into three parts that shall be in 
the ratio of 3, 3 1-3 and 7. 

7. Find the two equal factors which will pro- 
duce 299.29. 

8. A piece of property was sold for $2,378.75 at 
a loss of 1314 per cent on the purchase price. 
What was the purchase price? 

9. A commission merchant sold 600 baskets of 
grapes at 12%, cents per basket, and after deduct- 
ing $18.70 for transportation charges and commis- 
sion at 6 per cent, remitted the balance to the con- 
signor. Find the amount of the remittance. 

10. Find the capacity in barrels of a tank 10 feet 
by 5 feet 6 inches by 4 feet 1 inch, inside measure- 
ments. 

ANSWERS. 

1. (a) DCCCCNXCIX;: .(b) 2,002,002.0002; (c) Seven 
hundred seven hundred-thousands (d) Three hun- 
dred one and thirty-six forty-firsts. 

2. 00002, 


8. (a) 12 ewt. S6 Ibs. 8 0z.; (b) 58-330. 
4. $145.77. 

5. $423.00. 

6. 99, 110, 23 

q:. 1GSxi7T3: 

8. $2:750. 

9, $53.21 or $58.80. 


10. 53 1-3 bbl. 
GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Give the latitude of the Tropic of Capricorn 
and of the Arctic circle. 

2. Name a large island or group of islands lying 
southeast of (a) North America; (b) South America; 
(ce) Asia; (d) Africa; (e) Australia. 

3. Mention two peninsulas that form a part of 
the territory of Mexico and the bodies of water 
that touch the shores of each. 


= 
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4. What is the religious faith of the greater part 
of the people of (a) India; (b) Turkey; (c) China? 

5. Give the title applied to the ruler of (a) Per- 
sia; (b) Japan; (c) Turkey; (d) Russia; (e) Germany. 

6. Name the two chief cities of Australia. In 
wauat part of the country is each located? 

7. Name four conditions that modify the climate 
of a place. 

8. State three countries from which coffee is im- 
ported into the United States, and two from which 
sugar is imported. 

9. Name the metropolis of Scotland, and tell for 
what it is noted. 

10. In what county of the State is each of the fol- 
lowing cities located: Buffalo, Binghamton, Roch- 
ester, Syracuse, Utica? 

ANSWERS. 

1. Tropie of Capricorn, 23% degrees South lati- 
tude; Arctie Circle, 6644 degrees North latitude. 

2. (a) West Indies; (b) Falkland Islands; (c) Bor- 
neo; (d) Madagascar; (e) New Zealand. 

3. Lower California—Gulf of California and Pa- 
cific Ocean. Yucatan—Gulf of Mexico, Yucatan 
Channel, Bay of Honduras, Bay of Campeche. 

4. (a) Brahmanism; (b) Mohammedism; (c) Con- 
fucianism. 

5. (a) Shah; (b) Mikado; (c) Sultan; (d) Czar; (e) 
Kaiser or Emperor. 

6. Melbourne,’ in the soutnern part of Victoria; 
Sidney, in the eastern part of New South Wales. 

7. Latitude; altitude; nearness to, or remoteness 
from, the ocean; ocean currents. (Other correct 
answers may be given.) 

8. (a) Java, Arabia, Brazil; (b) Cuba, Hawaii. 
(Other correct answers may be given.) 

9. Glasgow—ship-building and manufactures, 

10. (a) Erie; (b) Broome; (c) Monroe; (d) Onon- 
daga; (e) Oneida. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. 

1. Give a short account of the early history of the 
colony of Rhode Island. 

2. Mention an important operation of the French 
and Indian war between the defeat of Braddock 
and the capture of Quebec, and note its effect upon 
the course of the struggle. 

3. Trace the general course of the army of Wash- 
ington from the battle of Long Island to the first 
of the following year. 

4. Were the Americans in the main successful or 
unsuccessful in the military operations of the year 
preceding the Declaration of Independence? State 
facts in support of the answer. 

5. (a) Who became President during the first 
year of the present century; and (b) what change 
in the supremacy of political parties accompanied 
tne change in presidency? 

6. Name two leading statesmen who labored to 
secure the adoption of the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States. 


— 


7. Mention an important invention of practical ap- 
plication of machinery in each of the following pe- 
riods: (a) 1790-1810, (b) 1880-1850, (c) 1860-1880. 

8. Of the period between 1790 and 1860 name (a) 
au chief justice of the Supreme Court, (b) a secre- 
tary of the treasury, (c) a president from the State 
of New York. 

9. What was the order of the following events 
of the civil war; the opening of the Mississippi Riv- 
er, the capture of Fort Donelson, the capture of 
New Orleans, the siege of Vicksburg? 

10. Mentior one of the leading events of (a) 
xrant’s administration; (b) Hayes’ administration, 
ANSWERS. 

1. Answers will differ. 

2. Answers will differ. 

3. From wong Island to White Plains, battle at 
that place; retreat across New Jersey; Battle of 
Trenton. 

4. Mainly successful. British driven out of Bos- 
ton; St. Johns and Montreal captured; British re- 
pulsed at Fort Moultrie. Only reverse, Arnold de- 
feated at Quebec. 

5. (a) Thomas Jefferson; (b) from Federalist to 
Republican (Democratic). 

6. Adams, Madison, Franklin. (Other correct 
answers may be given.) 

7. (a) Cotton-gin, steamboat; (b) reaper, telegraph, 
railroads; (c) phonograph, iron warships. (Other 
correct answers may be given.) 

8. Answers will differ. See civil list. 

9. Capture of Fort Donelson; capture of New Or- 
leans; siege of Vicksburg; opening of Mississippi 
River. 

10. (a) Completion of reconstruction of Southern 
States; completion of first railroad across the conti- 
nent. (b) Removal of troops from the South; 
railroad and coal strikes. (Other correct answers 
may be given. 

METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 

1. Should pupils be taught, in the division of 
fractions, to reduce the fractions to a common de- 
nominator? Give a reason for the answer. 

2. There are how many possible combinations, by 
twos, of the first nine numbers? Why should these 
combinations be systematically taught? 

3. Note a common misspelling of a word, which 
may be avoided by the observance of a rule of 
orthography. State the rule applying. 

4. What is an advantage of the muscular move- 
ment in writing? 

5. To what extent should the correction of false 
Syntax be used in teaching grammar? Give a rea- 
son for the answer. 

6. Why are the four parts of a verb as usually 


given called the principal parts; and why should 
they be carefully taught? 
7. Mention two ways of placing emphasis upon a 


word in reading other than by force, or stress of 
voice. 
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8, Give briefly a system for marking the daily 
attendance in the register to conform with the re- 
quirements of the compulsory education law. (The 
place suggested in the register may be given.) 

9. Give an illustration of a natural punishment, 
j. e., one that naturally grows out of the offense. 

10. What are the limits in degrees Fahrenheit of 
the proper temperature of a school-room? 

ANSWERS. 


1. Yes. Because it helps to make the subject 
cearer to the pupil. This is not the only or most 
practicable method for common use, however. 

2. 36. Because they are at the basis of all com- 
putations. 

3. Receive. The diphthong ei follows ec; ie gen- 
erally follows other consonants. 

4. It gives freedom of movement and rapidity of 
execution in writing. 

5. It should be limited to the correction of the 
common errors of pupils. It is not well to devise 
erroneous forms for pupils to consider. It is bet- 
ter to train them to the use of correct forms of ex- 
pression. 

6. Because all the other parts of verbs are form- 
ed from them, and for this reason they should be 
earefully taught. 


7. By pauses and by inflections. 

8. Vid. School Register. 

9. A pupil tells a lie and loses the confidence of 
his teacher as a penalty. 

10. G8 degrees to 72 degrees. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

1. Describe nature’s process in repairing a brok- 

en bone. 


2. How does judicious exercise affect the mus- 
cles? 


3. What is a tendom, and what is its office? 


4. How does physiology account for the differ- 
ence in the complexion of different persons? 

5. Give physiological reasons against bathing im- 
mediately after a meal. 


6. Name and locate two valves of the heart, and 
give the office of each. 


7. What are the cilia, and what is their probable 
use? 
8. State the effects of aleohol upon the brain. 


9. Name the organs of the greater circulation, 
and state the office of each. 


10. What class of food is principally digested by 
the stomach? 





“There is always a best way of doing everything, 
if it be to boil an egg.”—Emerson. 








RAMBLES. 





BY EUNICE. 





(You cap make an interesting geography, history, 
spelling, composition and writing lesson out of this. 
Have pupils give names of the various places visit- 
ed. Tell all the historical facts about them; give the 
geographical features and mention other interesting 
buildings we might have visited while we were at 
Philadelphia, etc.): 

One day in May, 1894, we. Wilda and Eunice 
Mifflin, left our home at (the Forest City 1) in the 
(Lumber State 2) and went by water to (the City of 
Notions 3). While there we visited the postoffice, 
the custom house, a very beautiful building, the 
Museum of Fine Arts, the Boston English High and 
Latin school, and the (cradle of Liberty 4). From 
(the Athens of America 5) we went to the (City of 
Spindles 6). After spending a day there we proceed- 
ed to the (City of Elms 7) in the (Nutmeg State 8), 
where we visited Yale University, after which we 
left the (Land of Steady Habits 9) and went by 
water to the (Empire State 10). We first visited the 
(Empire City 11) spending three days there. We 
visited such places as the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, the Lenox Library, Central Park, where we 
saw the obelisk, which was erected in Egypt over 
3,500 year ago by King Thutmes III., and brought to 
this country in 1877. We crossed the East River 
Bridge and spent several hours in the (City of 
Churches 12). We sailed up the beautiful Hudson 
to the (Edinburgh of America 13). From there we 
went to the (Flour City 14). After spending sev- 
eral hours in that city we proceeded to the Niagara 
Falls. It is impossible to describe this magnificent 
cataract. We could spend days there and never 
tire of it. 

We spent a few hours at (Queen City of the 
Lakes 15), where we boarded the Pullman for the 
(Parlor City 16). From there we proceeded to 
(Rogues’ Retreat 17) in the good old (Keystone State 
18), where we visited the steel works. 

We went by rail to the far-famed Delaware Wa- 
ter Gap, where we visited Buttermilk Falls, Mar- 
shall Falls, Eureka Glen, Winona Cliff, Lake Lenape, 
Cooper’s Cliff, Tower Rock, Buskill Falls and the 
Dragon’s Jaw. 

Whie at Water Gap we heard much talk about 
the New State Normal School at East Stroudsburg. 
We paid a visit to the Normal to see how they con- 
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ducted their schools in the (KKeystons State 19). 

We were taken through the class-rooms and the 
building by the genial principal. We were intro- 
duced to Mrs. Lamb the bright, intelligent princi- 
pal of the Model school. We left the New Normal 
well pleased with the good work done by the stu 
dents and the kind treatment we received. 

The next place we visited was the (Capital 20) 
of the (Garden State 21), from hence to the (City 
of Brotherly Love 22), where we spent a week 
visiting noted places, such as Independence Hall, 
Carpenter’s Hall and Fairmount Park. From the 
“quaint old (Quaker City’? 23) we proceded to the 
(County Seat 24) of the (Garden County 25) of 
Pennsylvania. We visited the Franklin and Mar- 
shall College and the tomb of James Buchanan. 

Our next stop was at Harrisburg, where we visit- 
ed the capitol. From there we proceeded to the 
battle-field of Gettysburg. We visited the Soldiers’ 
National Cemetery, which contains the graves of 
over 8,000 soldiers, also the houses in which Meade 
and Lee had their headquarters. 

For miles out from the little village we found 
monuments marking the struggle in the great bat- 
tle, and we thought that Adams County could just- 
ly be called the “Monumental County.” We also 
paid a visit to the Pennsylvania College. 

We left the (Keystone State 26) and entered (the 
Old-Line State 27), stopping at the (Monumental 
City 28), from there we went to the City of (Mag- 
nificent Distances 29), where we visited the capitol, 
patent office, the Bureau of Engraving and print- 
ing, the Smithsonian Institution and the Executive 
Mansion. After spending a week in this city, we 
went to Norfolk, from which place we proceeded to 
our home in the (Pine Tree State 


30), 
ANSWERS. 


1. Portland. 2. Maine. 3. Boston. 4, Faneiul 
Hall. 5. Boston. 6. Lowell. 7. New Haven. 8. 
Connecticut. 9. Connecticut. 10. New York, 11. 


New York City. 12. Brooklyn. 13. Albany. 14. 
Rochester. 15. Buffalo. 16. Binghamton. 17. 
Scranton. 18 and 19. Pennsylvania. 20, Trenton. 
21 New Jersey. 22 and 23. Philadelphia. 24. Lan- 
caster. 25. Lancaster County. 26. Pennsylvania. 
27. Maryland. 28. Baltimore. 29. Washington. 30. 
Maine. 





“In all controversy do not so muc 
as to convince an opponent.”’—Wilkins. 


biIL) 


strive to vex 


“For one word a man is often deemed to be wise, 
and for one word he jis often deemed to be foolish; 
we ought to be careful, indeed, what we say.’— 
Confucius. 


OUTLINE OF THE CIVIL WAR. 

The following outline of the Civil War is repub. 
lished by request. Show that every battle fought 
was to accomplish one of the following points: 

1. ‘to preserve doubtful States, 1861-2: West 
Virginia: Philippi, Cheat Mountain. Iwentucky: 
Belmont, Fort Henry, Fort Donelson, Perryville. 
Missouri: Carthage (Sigel), Wiison’s Creek (Lyon), 
Lexington (Iremont), Pea Ridge (Curtis). 

2. To open the Mississippi, 1861-2-3: Belmont, 
Kort Henry, Donelson, Forts St. Philip and Jack- 
son, Shiloh or Pittsburg Landing, Corinth, luka, 
Vicksburg (Grant). Results: Island No. 10, Fort 
Pillow, Memphis, 

3. To pierce the center, 1863-4-5: Chickamauga, 
Chattanooga, Atlanta. Causative: Dalton, Resaca, 
Dallas, Lost Mountain, Kenesaw Mountain, Nash- 
ville, “Marci to the Sea” “Through the Carolinas.” 

4. To close Southern Ports, 1861-2-3-4: North Car- 
olina Forts, Port Royal Entrance, Roanoke Island, 
Fort Pickens, Fortress Monroe (Monitor), Charles- 
ton Savannah, Mobile, Wilmington. 

Dd. ‘Lo capture Richmond, 1862-3-4-5: Peninsular 
Campaign (Seven days’ battle), Fredericksburg 
(Burnside), Chancellorsville (looker), Cold Harbor, 
Winchester (Sheridan’s Ride), Petersburg and 
Richmond (Grant). 

6. To defend Washington, 1861-2-8: Bull Run 
(McDowell), second Battle of Bull Run (Pope), An- 
tietam (MecCiellan), Gettysburg (Meade). 

IMPORTANT EVENTS. 

Emaucipation Proclamation, Chancellorsville, 
Gettysburg, Gen. Meade, Vicksburg, Morgan's Raid, 
Port Hudson, Riot in New York, Chickamauga, 
Lookout Mountain, Siege of Charleston, 1864—Sher- 
man’s Advance, I'ranklin and Nashville, March to 
the Sea, Wilderness, Spottsylvania, Cold Harbor, 
Early’s Raid, Sheridan’s Campaign, Winchester, 
“Sheridan’s Ride,’ Mobile, kort .Fisher, the 
Alabama, Sherman in the Carolinas, Surrender of 
Charleston. Note geography, sketching rapidly. 
The table will show the general purpose of each 
battle. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS. 

Trent affair, Alabama. War Measures—Green- 
backs, Conscription Act (Riot N. Y.), Emancipation 
Proclamation. Raids—Sheridan, Early, Stoneman, 
Morgan, Forrest. Commissions—Sanitary, Chris- 
tian. Prominent Men—l. Generals: Name five 
prominent generals on each side; also the promi- 
nent commanders killed in this war. 2. Civilians: 
Seward, Stanton, Chase, Sumner, Phillips, Garri- 
son, Greeley, Beecher, War Governors. Turning 
points—July 1, 2, 3, 4, 1868. Cost—Number of men 
enlisted, killed, wounded. Cost in money. Re- 
view—Trace the career of the following officers 
Grant, Sherman, Farragut, Lee. Results—State 
Rights, 18th, 14th and 15th Amendments. 
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Policy of Lincoln toward the seceded States. The 
Sanitary Commission. ‘Tne assassination of Lin- 
eoln. 

Inauguration of Andrew Johnson, the Freedman’s 
Bureau, reconstruction, Tenure of Office bill, im- 
peachment of President, purchase of Alaska, cause 
of purchase, value, and constitutional amendments 
are the chief points of importance in the history of 
this period. Study the war by campaigns and |lo- 
cate movements on the map. 

Literature for this period will include the Me- 
moirs of Sherman and Grant; Coffin’s Days and 
Nights on the Battle Field, Whittier’s In War Time, 
and Barbara Fritchie; Coffin’s Boys of ’61. 





LESSONS IN PENMANSHIP. 





BY S. E. GUTTERRIDGE. 





In this legson, the letters have a great many dif- 
ferent forms, but I am inclined to favor the most 
simple. It is much better to give the pupil some- 
thing that they can make easily and quickly than 
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to give difficult forms that cannot ‘be executed. An- 
cient customs are hard to eradicate, but if the 
teachers of the country will combine, they can get 
rid of a great many of the useless forms that are 
found in some of the publications on penmanship 
used in our public schools. But very little progress 
has been made in the methods of teaching penman- 
ship until in the last two years, but I am pleased to 
see an awakening “along the line.” 

When you introduce No. 48, show the pupil that 
the letter is made of strokes placed at right angles. 
I think it better to make the horizontal line first. 
After they can make it fairly well, place it in 
words; as, Time, Tone, Team, Tanner. It will be 
a short step from T to F. Place a horizontal stroke 
across the vertical stroke half way between the 
base and the top, and you have F. Place No, 49 
in words; as, Fine, Finney, Farrar. 

No. 50 is made nearly like the Roman P. You 
can present any form that you like, but you will 
find that the pupils will acquire this form more 
readily. Place No. 50 in words; as, Pine, Prone, 
Pain, Pennies. No. 51 can be made like ‘No. 50, 
with a compound curve obliquely from the finishing 
strokes of No. 50. 

Place No. 51 in words: as, Rome, Room, Ream, 
Runner. 


No. 52 is made like No. 50, with the addition of a 
semi-oval under the upper oval. The pupils will 
be able to get it very readily. Make your choice 
of forms, and then do not deviate. If you give 
different forms of the same letter, you will find the 
pupils becoming inclined to careless practice. Place 
No. 52 in words; as, Brown, Brewer, Beam, Bow- 
man. No. 53 is made with a simple vertical line. 
This form is being used a great deal by vertical 
penmanship advocates, and I consider it very prac- 
tical. Place it in words; as, Ira, Irene, Ivanhoe. 





HOW tO MAKE SPELLING 
TERESTING. 


EXERCISES IN- 





The fact cannot be denied, that the spelling of 
the present generation is inferior to those of the 
past. The old system of teaching spelling pro- 
duced more accurate spellers than our _ present 
methods. Were those methods better than ours? 
We have unquestionably improved on the old plan 
in many respects, and yet the results are unsatis- 
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SLEVMY 5 


factory. ‘This is not so much to be attributed to 
the plan itself, as to the manner in which it is em- 
ployed. Our present methods lack in life and in- 
terest. We all remember how intensely exciting 
the “trappings” in class, the idea of being at the 
head of it, and the old-fashioned spelling matches 
were. We have searcely anything to compare with 
these at the present day. Here we fail. Spell- 
ing is too dull and uninteresting. How can this 
be remedied? 

Combine other exercises with spelling. Do not 
make it a mere dry, meaningless, mechanical ex- 
ercise. Asosciate other branches, such as geogra- 
phy, grammar, artihmetic, natural history, general 
information, etc., with it. Make it a review ex- 
ercise—review of itself and all other studies pur- 
sued in school. In German districts make it a lan- 
guage lesson exercise. Let pupils write out their 
conversation and the names of all objects in and 
about the school room. Give scholars food for 
thought. Let pupils see and correct their mistakes, 
so that they may not repeat them. 

Write, 1. Another name for Pennsylvania. 2. 
The number of legs a fly has. 3. The name of the 
oldest man that ever lived. 4. The largest island 
in the world. 5. The highest State in the Union. 
6. The largest mountain in North America. y 
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The name of the Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent in 1896. 8. The man of whom we read in 
scriptures who shaved himself when taken out of 
prison. 9. The name of the plant which is some- 
times mistaken and eaten by children for sweet 
cicily, causing death ina few hours. 10. The name 
of am insect which has a voice. 11]. The name of 
the plant which was exhibited in school yesterday. 
12. The name of a game which you play frequently. 
13. The name of the man whom Jacob served 14 
years for his two daughters. 14. The name of the 
man who died but was never born. 15. The name 
of the man who was born and never died. 16. 
Write correctly the following words: Frate, hite, 
kaf, trof, sizm, sfere. 17. Take the following 
words and make sense, using no other; Arms, you, 
bosom, and, he, children, in, takes, his, bears, his, 
in. 

Many suppose that polysyllable words present 
more difticulties to the young speller than mono- 
syllables. Such is not the case. On the contrary 
here it is that most of the mistakes are made. We 
present for written or oral exercises the following 
words. Please try them: 

Aisle bought, bier, beeves, choir, clique, corpse, 
ells, eighth, gnat, gnaw, gauge, hue, Hugh, hearse, 
isle, jeer, jamb, knead, lyre, loose, lien, niece, phlox, 
pshaw, quartz, quay, rouge, reign, rhyme, souse, 
sleight, scythe, skein, scene, siege, seize, sieve, 
sleigh, steak, soot, search, trough, toll, vise, whoa, 
wrist, waltz, yolk, yew. 

A school examiner gave a teacher the following 
sentence to spell: “Robert Wright, the beautiful 
writer of Wrightville, down in Torrington, claims 
the exclusive right to wright the rites and cere- 
monies of his church, and has secured a copywright 
for his writings; but Henry Wright, the writing 
master, also writes those rites; now is it honorable 


for the Right Honorable Henry Wright boldly to. 


write himself upright in the presence of the right- 
handed wheelwright, Robert Wright?’ 
OUGH. 
“Though the tough cough and hiccough plough 
me through, 
O’er life’s dark lough my course I still pursue.” 

Another.—“Prepare to repair to the pear tree to 
pare a pair of pears.” 

Lord R. Cecil, in the British House of Commons, 
in 1858, quoted the following lines which he said 
were given as a dictation exercise by an assistant 
commissioner, to the children of a school in Ips- 
wich. 

“While hewing yew, Hugh lost his ewe, 

And put it in the ‘Hue and Cry.’ 

To name its face’s dusky hues— 

Was all the efforts he could use. 

You brought the ewe back, by and by, 

And only begged the hewer’s ewer, 

Your hands to wash in water pure, 

Lest nice nosed ladies, not a few, 

Should cry on coming near you, ‘Ugh!’ 
—National Eudcator. 


” 








AN HOUR WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 





BY SANFORD NILES. 





Born February 12, 1809, died April 15, 1865. 
Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime. 
—Longfellow’s “Psalm of Life.’ 

Of all the great Americans who have left their 
“footprints on the sands of time,’ Abraham Lin- 
coln is nearest the popular heart. The story of 
his life is full of incidents which clearly show the 
prominent traits of his character, and it is hoped 
that it may be told in every school room on the 
12th day of February next. The following may 
prove helpful in making out a programme: 

1. Story of Lincoln’s humble birth and early life 
told by pupils. 

2. Story of his life from 1832, when he served as 
captain in the Black Hawk war, to 1860, when he 
was nominated for the presidency. 

3. Story of his journey to Washington; of his 
inauguration; of the great burdens that were 
placed on his shoulders, and how they were borne; 
of the “Emancipation Proclamation,” ete. 

4. Concert recitation by school. 

“Wherever the bright sun of heaven shall shine, 

His honor and the greatness of his name 

Shall be, and make new nations; he shall flourish, 
and, 

Like a mountain cedar, reach his branches 

To all the plains about him—our children’s chil- 
dren 

Shall see this and shall bless him.” 

5. Recitation. 

Lincoln's address at Gettysburg. 

6. Recitation. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

1. This man, whose homely face you look upon, 
Was one of Nature’s masterful great men; 

Born with strong arms, that unfought battles 

won; 
Direct of speech and cunning with the pen. 

Chosen for large designs he had the art 
Of winning with his humor, and he went 

Straight to his mark, which was the human 

heart; 
Wise, too, for what he could not break, he bent. 
3. Upon his back a more than Atlas-load, 
The burden of the Commonwealth was laid; 
He stooped, and rose up to it, though the road 
Shot suddenly downwards, not a whit dismayed. 
4. Hold, warriors, councilors, kings!—all now 
give place 
To this dear benefactor of the race. 
—From a poem by R. H. Stoddard. 
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Lincoln was called a homely man, ‘but an elder- 
ly lady whose son had been pardoned by him said 
to Thaddeus Stevens, “I knew it was a copper-head 
lie?” “What do you refer to, madam?” asked Mr. 
Stevens. “Why, they told me he was an ugly 
looking man,” she replied with vehemence. “He 
is the handsomest man I ever saw in my life!’ 
And surely for that mother, and for many another 
throughout the land, no carved statue of ancient 
or modern art, in all its symmetry, can have the 
charm which will forevermore encircle that care- 
worn, but gentle face, expressing as was never ex- 
pressed before, “Malice towards none—Charity for 
all.—Frank B. Carpenter. 

ANECDOTES OF LINCOLN. 

The following anecdotes may be told by pupils 
or teachers. They show the true, every-day life 
of the great man and make good and lasting im- 
pressions on the minds of the young. 

Love for His Mother—When President Lincoln 
said: “All that I am, or hope to be, I owe to my 


angel mother; blessings on her memory.” One of 
his first efforts to put his thoughts on paper was 
writing a letter to an old friend of his mother’s, a 
traveling preacher, urging him to come and deliver 
a sermon over her grave. 


Fond of Reading.—The only reading books in his 
father’s library were Esop’s Fables, Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress, and the Bible. These he read 
again and again. He then borrowed of the neigh- 
bors far and near, securing in this way Ramsay’s 
Life of Washington. Weem’s Life of Washington. 
Life of Henry Clay, and a few other books. Af- 
ter working all day he read by the light of a fire 
in the old fire-place. Hearing that a grammar was 
owned by a man who lived over seven miles away, 
he walked to the place that very evening, succeed- 
ed in borrowing the book, and in a short time mas- 
tered its principles. 

Honesty.—To a client who had carefully stated 
his case, to which Mr. Lincoln listened with the 
closet attention, he said: “Yes, there is no reason- 
able doubt that I can gain your case for you. I 
can set a whole neighborhood at loggerheads; I 
can distress a widowed mother and her six father- 
less children, and thereby get for you six hundred 
dollars, which rightfully belongs, it appears to me, 
as much to the woman and her children as it does 
to you. You must remember that some things that 
are legally right are not morally right. I shall not 
take your case, but will give you a little advice, 
for which I charge you nothing. You seem to be a 
sprightly, energetic man. I would advise you to 
try your hand at making six hundred dollars some 
other way.” 

A man who had called at the White House on 
some important business, remarked when leaving, 
“The trouble with your President is that he is so 
afraid of doing something wrong.” All through 
life Mr. Lincoln strove to do right, and the world 
called him “Honest Old Abe.” 

THE NATION’S SORROW. 

Our sorrow hath a wider scope 

Too strange for fear, too vast for hope, 
A wonder blind and dumb, 
That waits what is to come! 


A dream? what meams this pageant, then? 
These multitudes of solemn men, 

Who speak not when they meet, 

. And throng the silent street? 


Peace! Let the sad procession go, 
While cannon boom and bells toll slow. 
And go, thou sacred car, 
Bearing our woe afar! 
—From a poem by R. H. Stoddard. 
ANECDOTES CONTINUED. 
Sympathy.—No one was turned away from Lin- 
coln’s door because of poverty. With all his cares 
and duties he would sit for hours listening to de- 
tails of trowble from poor people. Poorly-clad peo- 
ple were more likely to get a good hearing than 
those who came in silks and velvets. The follow- 
ing incident shows his kindness of heart: 
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a 
A poor worn lind been waitin bhi Dodo da Inoevery event of life iis right minke dodgelit, 
her arms, for three dnys to se ‘ resident Pohave one vole and To shall always cust that 
Her husband liad) furnished a substitute for the against wrong as long as TP dive, This is my right 

anny, ut some time aflerwards becnme Intoxteated to do 
While wilh some companions, and tn thi tnte wna 1 don't think mueh of a man who is not wiser 
Induced to enlist, Soon after le renehoed the army today than he was yesterday 
he deserted, thinking that, a r il provided a rule UNION MUST BH PRESHRVED 
substitute, the government was not entitled to dils IT belleve this government cannot permanently en- 
SEOPVICOS Returning home, le wa irrested, tried dure half slave and half free 
and sentenced to be shot, ‘Phe sentenee wis to be If our sense of duty forbids slavery, then let us 
executed om Saturday. On Monday hh wife left stand by our duty, fearlessly and effectively 
’ j ‘7° : . j 0 “) oar ‘ re ; f 
home with her baby, to endeavor | the Presi Ilaving thus chosen our course, without guile and 
y Sy ‘ sory HS) P nae ‘ 
dent. Said the old servant, Daniel, “She had been with pure purpose, let us renew our trust In God, 
ni Te vu ‘ ‘ 1) ew hy “0 t . 
Walling here three days, and thes is no elie and go forward without fear and with amanly 
for her to get in, Late In the aftermoon of the hearts 
‘ aw , Pesvetsder nt Tat , thr vv ’ | 
third day the President was goin througly the I hope peace will come soon, und come to stay; 
back passage to lis private room o get n cup of 


tea or to take some rest. On his way through he 
heard the baby ery, dle iustantly went back to 
his offiee and rang the bell “Daniel iid he, “is 
there a woman with a baby in the ante-room? 
1 said there was and if he would allow me to say 
it, 1 thought 
was a matter of life and death. Said he, Send her 


t was a ense he ought to see for it 


to me at once.” She went in, told her story, and the 
President pardoned her husband As the woman 
came out trom his presence, her eyes were lifted 
and her lips moving in prayer, the tears stream 
ing down her cheeks.” Said Daniel: “lL went up 
to her and pulling her shawl,’ said, ‘Madame, it 
was the baby that did it.” 

Many other authentic anecdotes showing Mr. 
Lincoln's unfailing kindness, his modesty, his hu- 
mility, his politeness, his shrwedness, and ‘his hu- 
mor, may be found by a little effort, and pupils 
should be encouraged to search for them, and to 
relate, 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Wherever the bright sun of heaven shall shine, 
His honor and the greatness of his name 
Shall be, and make new nations; he shall flourish, 
and, 
Like a mountain cedar, reach his branches 
To all the plains about him—our children’s chil- 
dren 


Shall see this and bless him. Selected. 





LINCOLN’S WORDS. 





From the Dictionary of Congress. 
Rorn—February 12, 1809, in Hardin County, Ky. 
Education—Defective. 

Profession—Lawyer. 

Have been a captain of volunteers in Blackhawk 
War, postmaster at a small office. Four times a 
member of the Illinois Legislature, and a member 
of the Lower House of Congress. Yours, etc., 

A. LINCOLN. 

And we add—Died April 15, 1865. 


and so come as to ‘be worth the keeping In all fut- 
ure time 

If this country cannot be saved without giving 
up this principle of liberty, IT was about to say 1 
would rather be assassinated on this spot than to 
surrender It, 

To sell or enslave any captured person on ac 
count of his color, and for mo offense against the 
laws of war, is a relapse into barbarism and a 
crime against the elvilization of the age, 

LINCOLN ADDRESSING THE LEGISLATURE OF NEW 

YORK. 

When the time comes I shall speak, as well as I 
nam able, for the good of the present and future of 
the country, for the good of both the North and 
the South of this country. I have confidence that 
the Almighty, the Maker of the universe’ will, 
through the instrumentality of this great and intel- 
ligent people, bring us through this as He has 
through all the other difficulties of our country. 

LINCOLN’S ANSWER TO OBJECTIONS RAISED TO HIS 

PROLONGING THE WAR 

Fondly do we hope, profoundly pray, that this 
mighty scourge of war shall soon pass away, yet 
if God wills it to continue wntil all the wealth piled 
up by 200 years of bondage shall have been wast- 
ed, and each drop of blood drawn by the lash shall 
have been paid for by one drawn by the sword, we 
must still say, as was said 3,000 years ago, the 
judgments of the Lord are true and righteous alto- 
gether. 

FROM HIS LAST INAUGURAL. 

With malice toward none, with charity for all, 
with firmness in the right, as God gives us to see 
tue right, let us strive on to finish the work we are 
in, to bind up the nation’s wounds, to care for him 
who shall have borne the battle, and for his widow 
an | orphans.—Abridged from School Education. 





But memory, even in its least scientific form, has 
its own place and its own legitimate function, and 
its value should not be underestimated. A power 
of the mind should not be ignored because it has 
been abused.—Prof. Daniel Putnam. 
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WASHINGTON, 


The defender of his country—the founder of lib- 
erty—the friend of man. History and tradition 
are explored in vain for a parallel to his character. 
In the annals of modern greatness, he stands alone; 


’ 


and the noblest names of antiquity lose their lus- 


ter in his presence, orn the benefactor of 
mankind, he united all the qualities necessary to 
an illustrious career, Nature made him great; he 
made himself virtuous, Called by bis 


country to the defence of her liberties, 
he triumphantly vindicated. the rights of 
humanity, and on the pillars of  nation- 
al independence laid the foundations of a great re- 
public. Twice Invested with the Supreme Magis- 
tracy by the unanimous vote of a free people, he 


surpassed in the cabinet the glories of the field, 


and, voluntarily resigning the scepter and the 
sword, retired to the shades of private life. A 


spectacle so new and so sublime was contemplated 
with the profoundest admiration, and the name of 
Washington, adding new luster to humanity, re- 
sounded to the remotest regions of the earth; mag- 
nanimous in youth glorious through life, great in 
death; his highest ambition, the happiness of man- 
kind; his nobles victory, the conquest of himself. 
sequeathing to posterity the inheritance of his 
fame, and building his monument in the hearts of 
his countrymen, he lived the ornament of the 
eighteenth century; he died regretted by a mourn- 
ing world. 


HAIL! COLUMBIA. 


Sound, sound the trumpet of Fame! 
Let Washington’s great name 
Ring through the world with loud applause; 
Let every clime to Freedom dear 
Listen with a joyful ear, 
With equal skill, with God-like power, 
He governs in the fearful hour, 
Of horrid war, or guides with ease, 
The happier times of honest peace. 


Sehold the chief, who now commands, 
Once more to serve his country stands— 

The rock on which the storm will beat. 
3ut armed in virtue, firm and true, 
His hopes are fixed on Heaven and you. 

When hope was sinking in dismay, 

When glooms obscured Columbia’s day, 
His steady mind, from changes free, 
Resolved on death or liberty! 

—Jos. Hopkinson. 





“The fame of Washintgon stands apart from ey- 
ery other in history, shinging with a truer luster 
and more benignant glory.”—Irving. 


THE BOY WASHINGTON. 


First Boy: 
Was Washington, in early youth, 
Like other boys, I wonder? 
I cannot think so, for I hear 


it 
He never made a biunder. 





Second Boy: 
He went to school] like other boys, 
And sat upon the benches 
That were too high, and 
The best of scholars’ sens 








Third Boy: 
His teacher’s name was Hobby, who, 
A tenant of his fat a" 
Was sexton of the parish, too, 


And 3 a man of letters. 








Fourth Boy: 
The school-house was a building low, 
And in a meadow stood, 
"Twas called “the old field school-house,” 
And beyond it was wood. 





Fifth Boy: 
And here the boy was sent to school 
Who soon became the man 
To whom a nation could look up 
And trust to him to plan. 
Sixth Boy: 
In war and peace, by night and day, 
He steered the Ship of State, 
In safety through a dangerous way, 
This Washington the Great. 
Seventh Boy: 
And so with joy we'll celebrate 
His birthday every year. 
Long live George Washington th 
We shout with hearty cheer. 


® 
i) 
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Wty. 


The guns were banging in the street, 
The drums were beating loud, 

The crackers snapped, the cannon boomed, 
Hurrahed the merry crowd. 


“What's this?’ cried grandpa. looking glum 
(Of course ‘twas all in fun)) 
Has Fourth July got round again? 


« 


There goes another gun!’? 








He put his glasses on to look, 
He held his ears to hear; 
What is this racket all about? 

Just hear those youngsters cheer?” 
The children laughed in merry glee; 
“This is—now don’t you know?? 
The day that Washington was born 

So many years ago.” 


“And why?’ asked grandpa, puzled still, 
Though he is seventy-nine, 

“Should you his birthday celebrate 
With better cheer than mine?’ 

Then up spoke honest little Ted; 
‘Grandpa, I'll tell you why, 

Because—because, in all his li 

He never told a lie.” 
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SELECTIONS FROM WASHING 
TON, LINCOLN AND BRYANT. 
Kdited with notes by Harry T. 


Nightingale. 
cago. 


Ainsworth & Co., Chi- 


This little book of 62 pages is brim 
full of 
three 


choice selections from these 
Our 
people cannot learn too much of these 
great men and every effort should be 
put forth by induce the 


chidren to study and imitate the many 


great Americans. young 


teachers to 


noble traits of character which made 
them honored by all true Americans. 





FOUR TRUE STORIES 
AND ADVENTURE. 
Smith. 
York. 
This little book 

children call “sure stories” and they 

will all be delighted with them. It 
takes up the most interesting events 
jn the lives of Columbus, Capt. John 

Smith, Miles Standish and Benjamin 

Franklin. It is a book to be read by 

the children. not to them. We can 

most heartily recommend this book for 
supplementary reading and to place in 
the school library. 


OF LIF 
by Jessie R. 
Wm. Beverly Harrison, New 


contains what the 





STEPPING STONES TO LITERA- 
TURE: A FOURTH READER. By 
Sarah Louise Arnold, Supervisor of 
Schools, Boston, and Charles B. Gil- 
bert, Superintendent of Schools, 
Newark, N. J. Beautifuly illustrat- 
ed with original cuts, portraits of 
authors and reproductions of master- 
pieces. 12mo., 320 pp. Cloth.  In- 
troductory price 60c. Silver, Burdett 
& Co., publishers, Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia. 
Every new issue in this beautiful 

series of school readers 1s a fresh sur- 

prise and delight. The series is so 
earefully graded that the successive 
steps seem natural and easy and chil- 
dren who use these readers must make 
rapid progress. The Fourth Reader 
opens with a bright little story by 

Mrs. Ewing, which inculecates the duty 

of obedience in a truly delightful way. 

“How Little Cedric Became a Knight” 

is full of romantic interest, and the 

old yet ever new story of “Aladdin; or 
the Wonderful Lamp,” will be read 
with the usual delight. ‘The History 


of Tip-Top.” by Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, is one of her happiest efforts In 
the juvenile line. 
“Water 


story, 


Charles Kingsley’s 
full, and 


has delighted older 


Babies” 
which 
readers than children, will so entertain 


is given in 


this 


the pupils that they cannot help read- 
ng it with intelligence and expression. 
Altogether it is a noble step upward 
and onward into the best literature. 





HISTORY 


A SCHOOL OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By John Bach 


McMaster, Professor of American 
History in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, author of “A History of 


the People of the United States.” 
Cloth, 12mo.. 507 pp. With numer- 
ous illustrations, colored maps, dia- 


grams and tables. Price $1. Ameri- 

can Book Co., New York, Cincinnati 

and Chicago. 

That Prof. MeMaster possesses unu- 
sual qualifications for writing a school 
history of the United States will be 
His extend- 
ed studies in the field of American his- 


recognized by every one. 
tory, his experience as a teacher and 
the phenomenal success of his great 
work, “A History of the People of the 
United States,” all 
him as the man 


combine to mark 
who could write suc- 
cessfully and satisfactorily the ideal 
history of our country for schools.The 
present volume is remarkable not only 
for containing a treatment of the sub- 
ject entirely new to school histories, 
but for the remarkable power of con- 
densation which it exhibits, combined 
With a masterly literary style which 
ers the whole narrative one of ab- 
sorbing interest. 


l 
rend 
The same force and 

skilful and 
which are so 
spicuous in the author’s larger work, 
are here found. In general, it may be 
said that in this volume the school 
children of America have at length a 
book which will give them a real and 
vivid conception of their country’s his- 
tory, of the origin, nature and signifi- 
cance of its institutions and of the 
proper sequence and importance of 
each essential incident and feature, 
from its beginning down to the pres- 
ent year. 

Prof. MeMaster’s skill in the selec- 
tion of material suitable for a school 
history is shown on every page. He 
has made prominent those great events 
which have had an important bearing 
on American history, and has omitted 


imsight, the same vivid 


characterizations con- 


Headache 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphat: 


This preparation by its action 
in promoting digestion, and a 
a nerve food, tends to preven 
and alleviate the headache aris 
ing from a disordered stomach, 
or that of a nervous origin. 

Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, Me, 
Says: 

“Have found it of great benefit in 
nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia 
and neuralgia; and think it is givin 


great satisfaction when it is thoroughly 
tried.”’ 


Descriptive phamplet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.|, 


For sale by all Druggists. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


details. 


‘rom the beginning the attention of 


unimportant incidents and 


the student is directed to causes and 


results rather than to isolated events, 


The causes which led to the civil war 


fare stated with a fairness and com: 


p.eteness not hitherto attempted in 
school histories. The treatment of the 


war itself is remarkably full, clear and 


concise. With a few vigorous strokes 
the author traces each great cam 


paign, showing its purposes and re 
sults, while omitting mere details of 


battles and skirmishes. This import 


ant part of our history is treate 
throughout from a purely _ historical 


standpoint and is strictly impartial and 


unbiased. 





TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


Take Laxative Bromo QuinineTablets. All Drug 
gists refund the money if it failsto cure, 20c. 
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Dr. Nansen discusses in the Febru- 
ary McClure’s the future of explora- 
tion in the direction of the North Pole. 
His conclusion is that the Pole “can 
be reached without too great diffi- 
culties,” either “by a ship drifting with 


the ice across the Polar sea,” or “by 
help of dogs and sledges from the 


Greenland side.’ He enforces this 
conclusion with recitals from his own 
experience in getting 195 miles nearer 
the Pole than any other man has got 
(except Johansen, who accompanied 
Nansen), and the article is as interest- 
ing as it is valuable. It is illustrated 
with numerous pictures of people and 
scenes of the Far North drawn or 
photographed from lif2, some of them 
by Dr. Nansen himself. 





Cuba, Hawaii and China furnish the 
principal topics discussed editorially 
in the American Monthly Review of 
Reviews for February. There are also 
a few paragraphs of pointed comment 
on current domestic politics—the fac- 
tional differences among Ohio Repub- 
licans and the swelling tide of Croker- 
ism in the Democratic parry. The edi- 
tor gives his views on Tammany’s at- 
titude toward the New York rapid- 
transit problem and on the reckless 
expenditure of canal-improvement 
funds by the Republican bosses of the 
State. 





The Little Journeys Series for 1898 
will be to the Homes of American 
Statesmen, edited by Elbert Hubbard, 
énd published monthly. Each number 
will contain a portrait. The num- 
bers will comprise the following: 
“George Washington,” “Benj. Frank- 
in.” “Alex Hamilton,” “Sam’! 
Adams,’ “John Hancock,” “John 
Quincy Adams,” “Thos. Jefferson,” 
“Daniel Webster,” “Henry Clay,” 
“John Jay,” “Wm. H. Seward,” “Abra- 
ham Lincoln.”—G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 





The first election in Greater New 
York polled over 500,000 votes—ex- 


ceeding the combined vote of eleven 
States for Persident in 1896. The re- 
sult was known approximately by nine 
o’clock in the evening of election day. 
The “quiet election, honest count, and 
quick returns” were achieved under 
the direction of the Police Board of 
the then City of New York. How this 
great machine was set in motion and 
how it worked are described in Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine for February by Police 
Commissioner Avery D. Andrews, in 
an article entitled “The Police Control 
of a Great Election.” 





Messrs. Harper & Brothers will pub- 
lish the following books on February 
4th: ‘The Lion of Janina,’ by Maurus 


Jokai; “The Sack of Monte Carlo,” by 
Walter Frith; “The Fight for the 
Crown,” by W. E. Norris; “The Red 
Bridge Neighborhood,” by Maria 
Louise Pool, and “Ribstone Pippins,” 


by “Maxwell Gray.” The last two are 
stories of village life—the one in New 


England, the other in Devonshire, Old 
England; “The Lion of Janina” is a 


strong picture of Turkish atrocities at 
the time of the first war of Greek In- 
dependence; “The Sack of Monte 
Carlo” is a bold fancy cleverly made 
to seem quite reasonable, and “The 
Fight for the Crown” is a novel of so- 
ciety and politics. 





LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 





The complete novel in the February 
issue of Lippincott’s is “A Trooper 
Galahad,” by Captain Charles King. 
It contains some close and vivid 
sketches of character and life at an 
army post in the southwest; the war- 
like excitement is furnished by a pro- 
longed pursuit of:a dangerous band 
of outlaws. “His Last Appearance,” 
by Jean Wright, and “A Literary Suc- 
cess,” by Willis Irwin, are very brief 
tales. “Outwitting a Grizzly” is one 
of William Thomson’s true stories of 
western adventure in old times—as far 
back as 1850. R. G. Robinson sup- 
plies some information upon Florida, 
“The Land of the Winter Cucumber.” 
‘akirs, adventurers and swindlers of 
various kinds are the theme of Dora 
EK. W. Spratt, in “How They Live on 
Nothing a Year.” Altogether this is 
a very fine number. 


HOW TO GET TO CHATTANOOGA 


The and the Central Pas- 


senger Association 


Southern 
have granted a 


rate of one fare for the round trip. 
All other roads will sell tickets at one 
the certificate 


Tickets will be on sale Febru- 


and one-third fare on 
plan. 


ary 20 and 21, good to return up to 


and including February 26. Parties 
from Missouri and the West should 


arrange to get to St. Louis so as to 
take the through train over the Louis- 
and Nashville, 


ville and Nashville, 


Chattanooga and St. Louis on Mon- 
and arrive 
The 
round trip rate from St. Louis is only 


$14.50. 


day evening, February 21 


at Chattanooga at noon the 22d. 





The Nashville, and St. 
Louis Railroad will make a rate of one 


Cattanoogs 


fare for the round trip, Nashville to 
Chattanooga to the Superintendents’ 
All Northern 
teachers should arrange to take this 


meeting February 22-24. 


ride during daylight and get a good 
view of the delightful scenery along 


this line. 





Kindergarten training is being very 
successfully given by correspondence 
from the 


Annapolis Correspondence 


School at Annapolis, Md. The course 
as taught by correspondence consists 
of 20 lessons on the 20 gifts and oceu- 
pations of the Kindergarten. Anyone 
interested should write them for par- 


ticulars. 





Catarrh Cannot be Cured 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they cannot 
reach the seat of the disease. Catarrhis a blood 
or constitutional disease, and in order to cure it 
you must take internal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cureis taken internally, and acts directly on 
the blood and mucous surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is not a quack medicine. It was prescribed 
by one of the best physicians in this country for 
years, and is aregular prescription. It is com- 
posed of the best tonics known, combined {with 
the best blood purifiers, acting directly on the 
mucous surfaces. The perfect combination of 
the two ingredients is what produces such won- 
derful results in curing Catarrh. Send for tes- 
timonials, free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O 
Sold by druggists, price 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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A Conundrum. 





“Can you tell me what sort of weath- 
er we may expect next month?” wrote 
a farmer to the editor, who replied: 
“It is my brief opinion that the weath- 
er next month will be very much like 
your subscription bill.” The farmer 
wondered for an hour what the editor 
was driving at, when he happened to 
think of the word “unsettled.” 


To our many new subscribers whose 
names have been enrolled on our list 
thrugh the Magazine 
League, we extend a very cordial wel- 
come into our large and ever-growing 
family. The International Library of 
Reference you will no doubt find a 
very useful work and we hope you 
will find much in this journal that will 
be of help and inspiration. 


American 





We find that a few of our sub- 
scribers still do not understand that 
we send this journal regularly until it 
is ordered discontinued. Of course we 
desire to retain all our subscribers, but 
if you desire to discontinue at any 
time please notify us, paying all ar- 
rearages, of course, and your wishes 
are promptly granted. 


PREMIUM OFFERS. 








We still make the following offers 
on premium books, both to new and 
renewal subscribers. For $1.25 we 
wiilsendthis journal one year and one 
copy postpaid of any of the following 
books 

Brown's Universal Question Book. 

Longfellow’s Evangeline. 

The Handsome Pocket 
leather indexed Pages. 

Theory and Practice of Teaching. 

The Nature Study Song Book. 

The 1001 Questions and 
(any subject). 

Any of the above books may be pur- 
chased alone for 40 cents each post- 
paid. 


Distionary, 


Answers 


OUR NEW PREMIUM. 





See page 32 and read all that is said 
about the life and explorations of Dr. 
Nansen, You can get this book, and 
the Journal one year for 1.50, or the 
for $1. Thous- 
people pay $1 to hear Dr. 
Nansen speak for thirty minutes; here 
is a chance for you to get the His- 
tory of His Life and Eplorations for 
only 50 cents, along with the Journal. 
Now is the time to act and help 


book alone postpaid 
ands of 


—Business. 





The American Splane Company, of 
Chicago, is a first class house. Notice 
their advertisement in another column. 
They handle the very best goods and 
we recommend them most cordially. 





Dobbins’ Electric Soap does not chap 
the hands, being perfectly pure. Many 
people afflicted with Salt Rheum have 
been cured by its use. Preserves and 
whitensclothes. Have your grocer order 
it and try it now. 





HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL. 





The Harvard Summer School offers 
many attractions to Western teachers. 
Besides gaining the Harvard methods 
and having six weeks of very thorough 
instruction, students can visit the his- 
toric places which are within such 
easy reach of Cambridge. Boston is 
within a short street car ride. Con- 
cord and Lexington can be visited dur- 
ing an afternoon’s drive, while Salem 
and Marblehead on the north, and 
Plymouth on the south, are just far 
enough away for a day’s excursion. 
Few places are so rich in historic as- 
sociations, 

Mr. S. E. Gutterridge, who is giving 
the very valuable series of vertical 
writing lessons in our journal is a 
practical teacher of bookkeeping and 
penmanship. He is representing a 
series of lessons that are valuable 
alike to the teacher and pupil. The 
illustrations are not touched up by 
the engraver, but are just as_ they 
come from the pen and can be imitat- 
ed. He has had years of experience 
in public, normal and business college 
work and knows by experience what 
is best for the pupil. He is at present 
connected with Hayward’s Shorthand 
and Business College of this city. 

t will pay you to investigate his adv. 
on the second page. Anything he of- 
fers will be found to be of value. 


MEBTING OF THE EKDUCA'IIONAL 
PRESS ASSOOCLA'TTIION OL AMER. 
LOA AND THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPM0eLN'TUON DIINCID OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL AS. 
SOCIAL.ON AT CHATTANOOGA, 
TENN., FEBRUARY 20 TO 22: 
The Louisville and Nashville Rail- 

roan Company will sell round trip 

tickets trom St. Louis and all-stations 
on its line .o Chattanooga and return 
at rate of one fare for the round trip, 

Tickets will be on sale February 20 

to 2%, good for return passage up to 

and including February 26. ‘This low 
rate and the excellent service added 
to the importance of 
showd 


this meeting 
induce a large attendance of? 
menabers of the Educational Press As- 
sociation and teachers, 

The municipal authorities of Chatta- 
nooga are taking steps to provide for 
the entertainment of those attending, 
and expect to make every one present 
acquaintd with Southern hospitality. 

Every one interested in the cause of 
education should make this trip, for an 
wpportunity will be given to view the 
historic battlefield of Chicamauga, and 
to see the place where army struggled 
with army above the clouds; familiar- 
ity with such scenes cannot help but 
make the educator more capable of 
teaching our nation’s history, and now, 
when this meeting offers such intellec- 
tual enjoyment, and the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad has made such a 
low rate, no one should fail to go. The 
L. & 'N. is the only line from St. Louis 
having double daily train service to 
Chattanooga, and is by far the short- 
est and quickest route from St. Louis. 
For any adidtional 
sleeping-car space 
Horner, D. P. A., L. 
Louis, Mo. 


information or 
address Geo. B. 
& N. KR. R., Bt 


SOMETHING BETTER. 


(For a very little girl.) 


{ cannot be a Washington, 
However had I try, 

But into somethirg I must grow 
As fast the days go by. 


The world needs women good and true, 
I’m glad I can be one, . 
For that is even better than 
To be a Washitgton. 
—Clara J. Denton in Exchange. 
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REOOQO GO 


119 I Love the Little Red Schoolhouse. 


Tune, “The Old Oaken Bucket.” 
Arr. by C. K, LANGLEY. 
-~ 


b » a 
- vir 
— . 


Fannig E, Bouton. 











ove Any 


Surrounded with flowers,and embowered in wildwood, Where soft = 
I dream of the school-days of glad-hearted childhood, Of friends of my 
Who wandered the paths of the moss-covered wildwood, And chased the Bay 
I love the red schoolhouse tho’ childhood is o-ver, And mem-o - ries 
3: } To the friends of my youth I am still the same lov-er As when we were 


° a. ~~ 


How oft I re-mem-ber the joys of my childhood, And the little red 
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schoolhouse that stood in the lane, f The play-ground, the woodland, the song of the 


sunlight, the dew, and the rain; 
youth in their in-no-cent glee, 
squir’] to his haunt in the tree. 
sa - cred shall close it around. 
playmates upon the old ground. 


t How sweet were their voices, How dear were their 
\ And when earth is over,when nothing can 
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robin, The squir’ls in the tree-top that waved to the sky, The river, the 


fa-ces, I oft-en recall them from long vanished years, And memories 
sev-er, I think I shall look for the old friends again, And something of 
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mosses, the winds softly sobbing, And the innocent gladness of hours gone by. 
tender reveal their lost graces, Tho’ often they leave me in sadness and tears. 
love bind us closer forever, For the little red schoolhouse that stood in the lane. 
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Words and arrangement copyright, 1897, by Henry "as. 
a 


HOPE PUBLISHING CO., 
167 WABASH AVENUE. 


Chicago, February, 1898. 
To OuR FRIEND THE TEACHER: 


Allow us to call your attention to Uncle 
Sam’s School Songs, a new collection of 
music for Day Schools, Colleges, Institutes 
and the Home Circle. Edited by Charles 
K. Langley, assisted by W. A. Ogden. The 
contents of this most excellent and non- 
graded book cover a wide range in both 
literary sentiment and musical scope. This 
renders it practical for all ages and for 
every occasion. It contains a complete 
course of practical lessons, covering 39 
pages, and also a department of 11 pages 
devoted to the elements of music. In all 
there are 192 pages, of which 138 pages 
are devoted to four-part songs. These are 
patriotic, ethical, instructive, humorous, 
and processional in character. The tone 
of the book is pure and elevating. Forty- 
four different musical writers are repre- 
sented, and 24 pages are devoted to patri- 
otic music. School books with less matter 
and fewer pages have sold for 50 cents a 
copy, but to insure its quick adoption by 
hundreds of schools we have decided to 
quote an introductory cash-with-the- 
order price of only 18 cents a copy, with 
postage or express charges fully prepaid 
to any point in the United States. This 
is an unprecedented offer, and will mean a 
financial loss to us unless sales are large. 
Uncle Sam’s School Songs is strongly 
bound in muslin covers, with an illumin- 
ated patriotic design in three colors. 


Allow us to suggest that the necessary 
cash may be raised by means of a school 
concert, for which the unusual admission 
fee of 9 cents may be charged, each pupil 
who sells two tickets thus securing his own 
admission and a copy of the book. It will 
not he necessary to go outside of Uncle 
Sam’s School Songs for material to make 
the concert a great success, but of course it 
will be necessary for some one to advanve 
cash sufficient to purchase the needed books. 
When requested, we will furnish a supply 
of admission tickets for 10 cents a hurdred, 
postpaid. Where the concert plan is not 
feasible, it will be well for the teacher to 
keep the books in stock and sell them to the 
pupils as needed. In many cases supplies 
of song books are purchased by the board 
of directors for the free use of the scholars. 

Do not fail to secure a sample copy. It 
will be mailed on recept of nine 2cent 
stamps, and may be returned if not satis- 
factory. HOPE PUBLISHING CO., 

167 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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PERRIN & SMITH, 


PROPRIETORS. 


J. G. REYNOLDS, Kprror aND MANAGER, 
Terms, per year, in advance 
Bingle Copy 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The American Journal of Education is published 
at$1.00 per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at any time. If you fail to get your 
paper, notify us by postal card, 

This Journal is published every month, and 
Kutered at the post-office at St. Louts, 
Mo., and admitted through the mails at 
second-class rates, 

Bonew pre mpily after or even before your sub 
acript.on expires. This will greatly accom- 
modate us, 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publish 
ers must be notified by letter when a sub- 
acriber wishes his paper stopped, All ar- 
rearages must be paid, 

Always Send Money by P. 0. Money Orders, Ex- 
press Money Ordors or Rogistered Letters. 

Address PERRIN & SMITH, 
Publishers, 
Second and Vine Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
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“LP you desire to advance in your profession; if 
‘* you wish to be prepared to command higher + 
"salaries; if you wish to know what the world *f 
J. has done to educate the people and what methods yd 
ote the best teachers are now pursuing in their work; de 
el If you expect to be worthy of your calling in + 
" every respect you cannot afford to be without 
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“* edited by Dr, W. T. Harris, U. S. Come “9 
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Send for circular, 
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PUBLISH ON THAT SUBJECT 


Send for free specimen pages 


PUBLISHERS, 
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Rocheste Chicago, Ill. 


KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING. +4444 


Instruction by correspondence. 
ticulars address, 


ANNAPOLIS CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
Annapolis, Md. 


Art in the Schoolroom, 


For full par 





SESS 


An illustrated list of high class reproductions | 


Suitable for school decoration, selected from our 
general catalogue,will be ready early in October. 
Mailed to any address on ae of 10c. in 
stamps. Berlin Photographic Co., 
Pine Art Publishers, 


14 B. 23rd Street, NEW YORK. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry 

2.7 Van a Co.Cincinnati,Ohio, 
cr ana ri Church Bells & Chimes 

Highest Tone Westm 


Bells. 


ab " | Bell in Amecten, 


FIRST, PRIZE winners 


Mammoth Poult 
Guide of mae matle iat Y 
Something entirely new, tells ai “nal 
10 Mon how to be a winner, how to MAKE 
bjo.M ONEY Contains beautiful lithograph 
ate of * On Hy ir natural colors, ae nd 


ibets for Bolt SANSTORR: PL. 











A New 
Premium 


FOR 


All Our 
st ot Subscribers, 


& 


HIS LIPE | 


AND EXPLORATIONS, 


BY J. ARTHUR BAIN, | 
A New Book Just Out. | <i% 








Everybody is Interested 


in the northern explorations, Only the 
Arctic Explorer himself is able to explain the 
source of the attraction that lures men to 
the icy north. In comparison with the jour- 
neys of Dr. Nansen and his companions, all 
other Arctic ventures of recent years fall in 
the shade. No explorer of the Arctic region 
jence Franklin, no traveler indeed save 
Columbus, has gained so great a hold upon 
the imagination of his contemporaries. 


| THE BOOK x wx 


IS WRITTEN 
Tn a Style that is Both 
Captivating and Entertaining. 
It is printed on fine paper and 
beautifully illustrated. 
THERE ARE MORE THAN 35 
ILLUSTRATIONS, 
many of them full page. It is 


handsomely bound in cloth with 
gold stamp; 160 pages. 


OUR OFFER! 


We will send the American Journal of 
Education one year (to new or renewal sub- 
scribers) and a copy of The Life and Explo- 
rations of Dr. Nansen, by mail, postpaid, for 
only $1.50, We have secured this valuable 
book especially for this premium offer. Act 
now, and tell others of this offer. Address, 


Perrin & Smith, Pubtishers, 
ST. LOUIS. 
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OLD SOUTH LEAFLETS. 
Reprints of important historical docu- 
ments with bibliographical notes. Indis- 
pensable for teachers. Eighty: tive leaflets 
now ready. Send for completed lists. 
DIRECTORS OLD SOUTH WORK, 


Old South Meeting House, 
Boston, Maas. 


THE 


PROCLAMATION 
OF 
KING REX 


having been issued, it now remains for his loyal 
subjects throughout the land to proceed to the 
Festive City, 


NEW ORLEANS, 


and pay tribute to His Majesty, by participating 
in the festivities of 


MARDI GRAS 


which for the present year will be held on 


FEBRUARY 22. 


For this occasion the 


llinois Gentral R.R. 


Company will sell tickets to New Orleans from 
stations on its line at 


VERY LOW RATES. 


Tickets on sale February 15th to 2Ist in- 
dnsive, with final return limit to March 19th, 


CALIFORNIA 


— VIA—— 
NEW ORLEANS. 


Pullman Tourist Sleeping car every Monday 
fom Chicago through to Los Angeles aud San 
Francisco, via New Orleans, in connection with 
the Southern Pacific Co., leaving Chicago on its 
fast ‘New Orleans’’ Limited” train at 6:00 p.m. 
The Limited also connects at New Orleans daily 
with express train for the Pacific Cgast, and on 
Tuesdays and Saturdays 


SUNSET LIMITED ANNEX 


ofthe Southern Pacific, giving special through 
service to San Francisco. All Round Trip 
Tourist tickets to California reading via Illinois 
Central R.R. permit of stop-over at New Orleans 


FLORIDA 


Daily throngh sleeping cars to Jacksonville 
from St. Louis, via the Illinois Central and con- 
necting lines, by way of Holly Springs, Bir- 
mingham, Albany and Waycross. 


HOMESEEKERS’ 
EXCURSIONS 


tocertain points in the South on the lines of the 
Illinois Central and Yazoo and Mississippi 
Valley Railroads will be run on the first and 
third Tuesday of each month, during February, 
March and April; in connection with which a 
THROUGH TOURIST SLEEPING CAR will be 
tun to New Orleans and the South on these 
dates, 

Tickets and full information concerning the 
above can be had of agents of the “Central” and 
connecting lines. 

C.C, MCCARTY, Div. Pass’r Agent, St. Louis 





MR. ADVERTISER! 


Southern School ews 


Is the best medium for reaching 5000 of 
Georgia's best teachers, 
Histimates promptly furnished. 
SCHOOL NEWS PUBLISHING CO,, 


Box 553. Atlauta, Ga. 


eeeCOLE CAMP 
HIGH SCHOOL. 


The Cheapest and the Best. 
for teaching and for business. 
Send for our handsome catalogue 
Address, 


R. M, SCOTTEN, Principal, 


CoLe Camp, Mo 


Prepares students 


Normal School. 


MASON’S Sebool of Commercial Art. 


Special Home Study Course for 
non-residents. The only school in the world 
devoted exclusively toartas applied to business. 
Thorough and practical instruction in Newspa- 
per, Magazine and Sook illustrating, as well as 
for the thousand and one purposes of trade. 
Competent illustrators earn from $25.00 to $100.00 
aweek. No other field offers as great induce- 
ments to ambitious men and women. Send for 
illustrated announcement, with easy terms, 

Address, HK pWARD MASON, Principal, 
36 EK. Wash. St., Indianapolis, Ind. 






THE |OGAL CURREN( -B8VERTS WEEKLY 


“Pilhifender 


The rirsr and ONLY paper giving all the history- 
making news of the world logically classified and 
intelligently digested, Clean, clear, condensed, non- 
partisan, up-to-date, entertaining, truthful. Trial,13 
weeks 25 cts Veen £:- Low rates to school clubs. 
Sample free. Pathfinder Weshington, D C. 










GOOD TABLE BOARD $12.60 FOR 10 WEEKS, 
ENROLLMENT GREATER THAN ANY PREVIOUS YEAR. 


JVREER COLLEGE, |& 


HOOPESTON, ILL. 


lerg 8Chog)Pto- 
i Z = lin for 
Business College. ; vig 


More than 200 of our LAST YEAR students are NOW in positions paying from $40.00 
to $126.00 per month. 


Ra WHY NOT LET US HELP YOU?-Gs 


CATALOGUES FREE. 
J.C. McCLURE, A. M., President, 
H. A. MITCHELL, B.8., Secretary. 


Address, 


H. A. MITCHELL, Secretary, 
HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 
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So Many Ceachers 





PWERUVECUUCCUNCCUNEGUY, 





ONE YEAR, - - - 


Have written us stating that they 
did not know of the 


FSPECIAL O 


= made in 1897, that we have de- 

= cided to renew the offer, on the 

7 following conditions: 

= UNTIL APRIL 15th, 1898 
°3 we will receive subscriptions from teachers as follows: 


: SIX MONTHS, - - - 
TWO VEAR,- - - - 


After April 15th, 1898, there will be but 


VVPEN PEP VER VEE VREFE 


o- oo 


FER 


- $1.00 


60 cts. 
$2.00 





one price—$1.50 a year—to ALL alike 





= Mention J. E. 





ADDRESS... .. 


Che Great Round World Publishing Qo. 


5 West 18th Street, New York City 
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FRANKLIN COLLEGE S8¥.A7 KENT .2: = —= 
18d year. Board, tui . <S en r\ : 
tion, room and books, $2.80 to $3.00a week.; total ae =: = ~3 1 AS 
cost $140 a year; 8 courses; for both sexes; no 
saloon; catalogfree with plantoearn funds 


W. A. WILLIAMS, D.D, President 
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LESS is built to stand 
hard knocks,severe strains 
and the roughest sort of usage. 
Through every practical test to 
which it has been put it has 
emerged triumphant. 

IT IS A MUD HORSE.. 

A WINTER WHEEL 


The owner of a Columbia Chainless 
can ride right through the winter without 
fear of accident or injury to his wheel. 


( J HE COLUMBIA CHAIN- 






























It is worth every dollar of the $125 asked 


for it. 
HARTMAN'S All Columbias are made of 5% Nickel 
Patent Sliding Window Steel Tubing, that is the reason why the 
Blinds. COLUMBIA CHAIN WHEELS are Stand- 
HARTMAN’S ard of the World in their class, 21 years 


of experience in bicycle building, 21 
years of steady development and pro- 
gressintheart, supply the other reasons. 


Price, $75. 


Blinds operated with Pat. 
Friction Block Springs. 
the best in the world 
for the purpose. 








5 
nee oreo The HARTFORDS, made of ‘‘Pioneer’’ | 
Sliding Blinds, a Magnifi- Fifty Point Carbon Steel Tubing, surpass | 
cent success: all bicycles except Columbias. Thereare | 
HARTMAN’S no other $50 bicycles, and very few high- 
Superior Fly Screens: er priced ones, made of tubing so good 


oe + ”> ; ‘ 
These Blinds are specially recommended for as ‘‘Pioneer’’ Fifty Point Carbon Steel 





Schoolhouses, Colleges, &c., where blinds usu. | “| Tubing. Hartfords are only $50 and $45. 

all ~_ rough maoee: children cannot | VEDETTES are unequaled for the 

swing on them, or easily injure them; many ; ; 

thousands are already placed in public schools, Price, $40 and $35 

with — ee to the teachers. Send ee 

for circular, or send 6 cts. in stamps for 100-page 

Illustrated Catalogue. P pas : vers oe. 20. Hartford, Cona. 

andsomest Art Catalogue ever issued by mail 

HARTMAN SLIDING BLIND CO., to any address for one 2-cent stamp, or free 

No. 107Lincoln Ave. Crestline, Ohio, U. 8. A. by calling on any Columbia dealer. 
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AMERICAN AND BRITISH AUTHORS 


UST the Text-book for Schools and Colleges and for use in the Home, in Literary 
Clubs, Young People’s Societies, etc. Truly an American work on Literature, giving 
our own great authors the first place, without disparaging or slighting British auth- 
ors, It contains portraits of leading American authors and pictures of their homes; 
discussions of the writings of both American and British authors ; biographies, refer- 
ences, criticisms, and choice selections. Also a study of the Bible as a literary work. 
‘American and British Authors’’ is immensely popular, and has been adopted for use in the 
High Schools of Cleveland, Ohio, and in many smaller cities in Ohio and other states, also 
in a large number of leading Colleges and Normal Schools, and in many reading circles. 
Full cloth, 344 pages. Price, $1.35. Introduction, $13.20 a dozen, prepaid. 











GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS BY DIAGRAMS. Containing 600 sentences diagrammed by the ‘‘Improv- 
ed Straight-line System,’’ with many notes and explanations. Price, $1.25. 

ORTHOGRAPHY AND ORTHOEPY has been adopted in hundreds of schools, both city and country. 
Cloth, 128 pages. Price, 50cents. Introduction, $4.80 a dozen, prepaid. 

TREASURED THOUGHTS. A literary Gem-Book. Cloth, 160 pages. Price, 50 cents. - es 
Light - blue cloth with gold or silver stamp, price 75 cents. Prepaid 

THREE Books—“American and British Authors,”’ or “Grammar and Analysis by Dia- 
grams,’ and “Orthography and Orthoepy”’ and “Treasured Thoughts,’ prepaid, $2.00. 

Two Books—“American and British Authors,” or “Grammar and Analysis by Diagrams,” and “ Orthog- 
raphy and Orthoepy ”’ or “ Treasured Thoughts,”’ prepaid, $1.60. Address all orders to the author, 

FRANK V. IRISH, Columbus, Ohio. 
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HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 


(From Irish's American and British Authors) 





Write for circulars. 
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[NICKERBOCKER 
+» SPECIAL, = 


FAMOUS NOONDAY TRAIN 
wa BIG 
FOUR _—- 
ROUTE, 


rom ST. LOUIS 


NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, 
MONTREAL, 
BUFFALO, 
INDIANAPOLIS, 
CINCINNATI, 
WASHINGTON. 


TO... 





Finest and fastest regular train between 
Mississippi River and Kastern Seashore over 
greatest system of transportation in the 
World—the Vanderbilt Lines. 
| Stops Allowed at Niagara Falls. Washing- 

ton, Philadelphia and Virginia Hot Springs. 

This train allows half day's stop in St Louis, 
and goes intothe only depot in New York City. 


c.W.GREEN, 
Traveling Pass. Agt.. 
KANSAS CITY, Mo 
WILLIAM P. DEPPE 
Assistant Gen’l. Pass. Agent, 
ST. Louis, Mo. 


A.J. WHITEHEAD, 
Traveiing Pass. Agt., 











THE 
eae, CREAT 


syclace Southwest 
Pia = syYsTEM. 
Ceanecting ik Farms 7 
MISSOURI, 


The Broad Corn and Wheat Fields and Thriving 
Towns of 


KANSAS, 
The Fertile River Valleys and Trade Centers of 
NEBRASKA, 


The Grand Picturesque and Enchanting Scenery, and 
the Famous Mining Districts of 


COLORADO, .-- 





fp Agricultural, Fruit, Mineral and Timber Lands, 


and Famous Hot Springs of 

ARKANSAS, 

The Beautiful Rolling Prairies and Woodlands of the 

INDIAN TERRITORY, 
The Sugar Plantations of 

LOUISIANA, 

The Cotton and Grain Fields, the Cattle Ranges and 
Winter Resorts of 


TEXAS, 
Historical and Scenic 


OLD AND NEW MEXICco, 
Andtorms with its Connections the Popular Winter 
Route to 


ARIZONA AND CALIFORNIA. 
Forfull description and illustrated pamphlets of 
any of the above States, or Hot Springs, Ark., San An- 
tonio, Tex., and Mexico, address Company's Agents, or 


¥.B, DODDRIDGE, H. C, TOWNSEND, 
General Manager, Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








DALLAS, TEXAS. | 


EMabash in 


Favorite Route from St. Louis. 


Solid Vestibuled Trains 


—-TO— 


CHICAGO, TOLEDO, DETROIT, 





Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City 


RAILWAY. 
TW0OTRAINS DAILY 


The Direct Line and Cheapest Rates 


With Through Sleeping Cars via = 
| Toledo, Detroit, Sandusky, 
N AGA RA FA LLS Cleveland, Toronto, Montreal, 
po Buffalo, Albany, Boston, 
Ceernact NOW York and to Boston, | t™ianapolis, New York, Pittsburg, 


And all points North and East. 


Elegant Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Cars to Toledo 
Sleeping and Parlor Cars to Indianapolis, 
New Buffet Reclining Chair Cars. 


SEATS FREE, 


PALACE DINING CARS 


On New York and Boston Trains. 


Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
to Kansas City, Denver, Los Angeles, Council | 
Bluffs, Omaha. Des Moines, St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. 

Free Reclining Chair Cars 
on all through trains. 


Buffet Parior Cars 


om day trains St. Louis to Kansas City, and | 
Chicago. | 


TICKET OFFICE: 


505 Olive St., 


ST. LOUIS, Mo. 





ST. LOUIS TICKET OFFICES: 


| &. B. Cormer Broadway and Olive Street, and 
Undes Station. 





THROUGH SERVICE 


——— 81 


ST. LOUIS, 
CHICAGO, 
KANSAS GITY 


AND THE 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 


TEXAS. 
‘WAGNER BUFFET SLEEPERS 


———= Rie 


RAILROAD. FREE RECLINING 


| 
| This splendidly equipped electric line traverses 
| the entire length of the Niagara Gorge on the 


| American shore, close to the water’s edge, from 


the Falls to Lewiston, passing many CAVEs, 
RAPIDS, BATTLE GROUNDS AND HISTORI- 

OPERATED BY THE COMPANY. 
SUPERIOR MEALS, 


CAL POINTS. To see Niagara as it should be 
fe FIFTY CENTS. 


NIAGARA 


i] 


THE BEST VIEW OF THE RIVER AND FALLS 
1S GAINEr BY A TRIP 
OVER THE 


GORGE_ROUTE! 


NIAGARA FALLS 








AND |_EWISTON 





| 
| 
| 








| seen—cheaply, thoroughly and quickly, the 
tourist should ascend the observation tower and 
later take a tripover the most complete electric 
route in the world. 
address 


For excursion rates, etc., 
J. M. BRINKER. President, 
Buffalo, N. Y 
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STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS IN BOTANY. 


or 
Clark’s Laboratory Manual in & | Se) *" Gray's How Plants Grow. 
Practical Botany. 4 Boards, small 4to, 238 pages. Price 80q, 
BL STARME ALCAN, 22 tS et gistee |Gray’s Lessons in Botany. 
For use in secondary schools and for Pick os work wide ae aehesnente of eget pe eens and Scho 
in colleges. The central object of the book is the study Reran Saree ee ere Bee pa, SOO 


of the life histories of plants. ‘The book is a laboratory Gray’s School and Field Book of Botan 








manual, yet the practical studies are arranged in a brief This book is made np of the Revised Lessons in Bot, 

outline classification of plants to give the pupil a defi- and the Revised Field, Forest and Garden Botany,, 

nite idea of the successive steps followed by nature in forms the botanical text-book in most common ng 

the development of the plant life of the earth. the High Schools of the United States. Cloth, § 

It follows the method recommended for secondary 745 pages. Price $1.80. 

schools by the Committee of Ten and already applied ? 

to the leading public and private schools, Gray s Manual of Botany. 

Li NE Dpe Of the Northern United States. Including the distr 

Dana’s Plants and Their Children. East of the Mississippi and North of North Carolj 

A series of easy lessons or readings on the Wonders of and Tennessee. Sixth Hdition. Revised and extend 

Plant Life, written in such a charming manner as to westward to the 100th Meridian, With 25 plates, j 

make them as entertaining for children as stories, and paooeattie the Renges, RceRS0ES, Seems, Oe. Cloth, § 

their study a pleasure instead of a task. Cloth, 12mo. $28 pages and 25 plates. Price $1.62. 

272 pages. Price 65 cents. Gray’s Lessons and Manual. 
Herrick’s Chapters on Plant Life One volume. Cloth, 8vo. 1056 pages and 25 platy 

. Price $2.16. 
Cloth, square, 12mo. 206 pages. Price 60 cents. 
ile aie Apgar’s Trees of the Northern U. S. 

Wood’s New American Their Study, Description and Determination. Clq 
Botanist and Florist. — 224 pages. Price vbw. 

Revised and edited by O. R, WILLIS, Ph.D. Cloth, Apgar Ss Plant Analysis. 

8vo. 660 pages. Price $1.7 Cloth, small 4to. 124 pages. Price 55 cents. 


For full a scription, circulars and information about Botany Texts, address 


NEW YORK AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


GucAgo 521-531 Wabash Avenue, CHICAG 


REWARD CARDS. .Samples 
















LGU YAS YAU YAY YUE YAS YU DTEYS ZYAY Yay ynyys 
Sent Free to School Teachers. - SGA SO ORONO 
New Pretty Artistic Designs of Flowers, Lat Bey a 
Scenes, Juveniles, Birds, Animals, Cresce1 its, Sere NEW, RON he ee ee ae ee eee “— »] 
Panels, Vases, Buildings, Bridges, Ships, Anchors, et MGR soo & ® & 5 US e 5 ow 
Pr ice, 12 cards, 3x4'%5 inches, 8c; 3'44.X5'4 lle; 4'o x64. 200; NOVEL, Ewe ‘ ‘ | YS 
5'.x7'4 30e; 7x9 50c. All beautiful cards no two a Siig a 

bis : XS ROUDEBUSH WRITING SYSTEM. % 
WW : : a 
New Catalogue of School Supplies, UNIQUE, Suge. New Plan, Individual Method. Approved 
Silk-Fringed, Frosted, Mounted, Artistic Cut-Out, a 3 Ne s specimens preserved. Not a copybook. heaper? 
Embossed Chromo Reward, Souvenir and Gift ¢ ’ SENSIBLE, MS than copybooks. Rapid Vertical Style recentiya@l 


Books, Speakers, Recitations, Dialogues, Pl ys, D ECONOMICAL published. Forty tons sold first six months. 


Marches, Tableaux, Fut rtainme nts Dra JH 





BAG Belowwe illustrate the style and dev relapana 








Prize, Alphabet, Number, Re g, Merit ¢ : 35M of mov a 

School Aids, Reports, inioma a: Certificates. etc:. tree. EEE an ovement from one book to the next 

All postpaid by mail. Postage ste umps take Address, bY x | 

A. J. FOUCH & CO., Wwe ARREN, PA. PG ny 
= THE ARRANGEMENT e ry LA $ 


Of letters and copies is logical. ‘, 












Oy 
w 
- 
s 
) 
oO 
2 ae . cs 
Fl, Columbia The most complete and econom- = 
3 ical Course in Writing. or £ ‘a 
me E Be AAS IOC 3 
Bar-Lock a (Intermediate) “eg A 
i i | $ o oa 
Rew 
. = : Sr AALLOAOD VU of 
ype- EXTRA BOOKS—THE WRITING @S (Advanced) 2m 
a - + 
Pe TABLETS at a = eo wa 
ee ; Send for Circular. He i 


costof 5cts. each. 


. 
writer, Engraved Writing Charts, Slant or 


Vertical. 
Manual for Teachers free to users of 


VISIBLE WRITING. aan. 


Ba 
AEs ou, mS YsAle» DIE ie ROR WEY: AUR. XG 
oi MNS SRE 
Ny ASS SONG INSWSIDS DANSE as 
Automatic Reversible Ribbon Feed 
Permanent Alignment. 


Only Automatic Tabulating Device G S S H 
pay tock marginal batons entral School Supply House, 
Accurate Paper Feed 
Powerful Manifolder. 
Instant Writing in Colors vn , ‘ : * a 
Wettina ke Goines We sell everything needed in a schoolroom. CHICAGO, 
The toregoing and many other labor saving 7 
features carefully described in catalogue, sent Send for Catalogues. v- U.S. 
on application to FRANCIS A. SMITH, Gen, Agt. 
415 Locust Street, St. Louis M 


A set of Books and Manual of Methods, sent % ih 
postpaid for examination, for 25 cents, 
CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, CHICAGO. A 
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